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ABSTRACT i 

This annotated bibliography^ prepared by the ERIC 
Counseling and Personnel Services Centfer^ is intended to alert the 
user to a body of literature on a topic of current interest to 
counselors. It identifies research reports and programs that have 
been cited in the ERIC publications Research in Education and Current 
Index to Journals in Education, and in Dissertation Abstracts 
International fro« March 1973 through Sepieaber 1974. This search 
covers the basic elements of affective education, including the 
inte rrelationships between learning, splf-concept, career 
~aevelopient, and self-actualization ij One hundred and fiftyfive 
document abstracts have been retrieved. (Author/PC) 
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Introduction 



This infbraation packet » prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center » is intended^-to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
Identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources .Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts International e and in 
eric's Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from March 
1973 through September 1974. 

Ordering Instructions 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases » it is possible tO/Obtain a, 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings: 

/ 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC*Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) . Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. - The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials » please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International > a publication 
of .University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation » or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. ^ 
To order » give the following information: 

1) Order number ^ 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) *Your name and address (list separately for 

billing and shipping, if they are different) 
Send your order » with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 Nor^h Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. \ 
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ED W 294 ' / TE002 29.* 
£rtte\ ChaHes Dresner „ . y 
A Sttdy 9t the Effect Ho««tcii«ous Groupiit} 
M SyHciMtk DcscMiltsaUMi for the Redaciiti 
Uterpcn*Ml CMBMwikalhre AppreiKMloo. 
Rub Dale 69 

Note^77p.; Ph.D. Dtsacrution; Michigan Statt 
'University 

Available from-^Univcnity Mkrofllms, A Xero» 
Company, 300 N. Zeeb Rd.. Ann Arbor 
Mkhigan 4SI03 (Order No. 70-9530. MFilir 
S3.00. Xerography $4.20) 
DacMacfit Not AvaHaMe trMi EDRS. 
Descripton^* Anxiety. Communicatior 
Problems. Experimental Croups. ExUnctior 
(Psychology). ^Heterogeneous Grouping 
^Homogeneous Grouping. ^Public Speaking 
^Speech. Speech Skilb. Training Techniques 
Identiflers-** Systematic Descnsitization 

Systematic Desensiliiatton (S. D.) training 
which has been succenfutly used both in 
dtvidually and in^small groups to reduce people'* 
communicative anxiety, must eventually be ap 
plied in Urge training groups to be economica 
and efficient. In large heterogeneous group work 
however, it is important to determine the possible 
detrimental efTecU to the leu anxious subject^ 
caused by the slow pace of tlie highly ajixiou> 
subjects who' are training with them. For this stu 
dy. the hypothesis was tested that homogeneously 
assigned training groups would achieve a signifl 
cantly greater reduction of anxiety than 
heterogencously assigned training groups, wht 
would, in turn, show a significantly greater reduc 
tion of anxiety than a compnrable conuol group 
Students enrolled in a basic public speaking 
course who experienced a high level of coromu- 
nicattve anxiety and volunteered for training were 
assigned either to a homogeneous, 
beterogenerous. or a control group for work 
After 5 hours of Systematic Desensitizatton train 
ing in these groups, tests were gt\en and data 
were aitaly zed. Findings did not confirm the 
hypothesis, however. ( Author/iM) 



ED 048 344 TM 000 417 

Bennett, ChoHts R. Entin, Elliot E. . 

The EffccU •t Test Anxiety* Course Importance. 

•ad Fature OHtnUtlon as Persbteace and 

Academic Perfarmancc. 
Pub Date Feb 7 1 

f4'ote>«9p.: Paper presented at the Annual Meet* 
ing of the American- Educational Research As- 
sociation. New York. New York. February 
1971 

EDRS Price MF-SO-iS HC.S3.29 

Descriptors^ 'Academic Performance. 'Anxiety. 

Colkge Students. Males. Performance Factors, 

•Persistence. ^Student . Attitudes. 'Student 

Motivation. Task Performance 
Identifiers^ Long Term Involvement Question* 

ntire (LTI). Test Anxiety Questionnaire 

(TAQ)- 

Th« theory of achievement motivation with a 
modification involving future orienution. was 
used to predict >hat: (a) subjects who perceive a 
course cxair>*' < a to htvt future implications 
should perfot-i better than those who do not; (b) 
Highly anxious subjecU who perceive the course 
examination to have future implications should 
persist longer at the task than low anxious sub« 
jtcts who are also foture oriented; and (c) these 
predicted differences art intensified in the group 
that perceives the course as imporunt and atten* 
Mttd in the group that does not. The persistency 
hypothesis was supported, bu the periormance 
hypothesis Was not. The third hypothesis was only 
partially supported (Author) 



CD 048 391 UDOU 297 

Powell, Gloria J. fuller, Mariettt 

School Desegregation and Self<Concept: A Pilot 

Study on the Psychological Impact of School 

Desegregation on 7th. 8th and 9th Graders in a 

Southern City. 
California Univ.. Los Angeles, Neuropsychiatnc 

Inst. 

Spons Agency-^Meharry Medical Coll.. Nash* 
ville, Tenn.; Mount Holyoke Coll.. South 
Hadley. Mass. 

Pub Date 25 Mar 70 

Note-~35p.; Paper presented at the 47th Annual 
Meeting of the American Ort ho psychiatric As* 
sociation. San Francisco. Calif. March 25. 
1970 

EDRS Price MF.S0.65 HC Not AvaUable from 
EDRS. 

Descriptors--*lntegration EfTecU. Junior High 
School Studenu. Negro Students. *Race Rela- 
tions. ^Racial Attitudes. 'School Integration. 
*SeIf Concept 

This pilot study on the psychological impact of' 
•chool desegregation on seventh, eighth, and' 
ninth graders in a Southern city was done by giv. 
tng a Self-Concept Scale and a Socio-Famtlta* 

0»arto«mlre io 6Uwlih«and black students « 
togrcgated and dcsMrvfttad tchools. fa^SSJI 
to componnf the effect of <i«tgr«gatio«^^ 
mtigaton are intamt«t In identifying ihe^ 
btes related to posrtive or negative self coaceeT 
The report concludes that there is^ Mtf con^ 
gap between Negro and white student^ 
Negro studento having aignificattUy higher scenZ 
than white studento on the self concept TttW 
Those Negro studento achieving the higheritV 
concept scores are tboae in segregated m 
predominantly black Khools. (Thb documcM • 
not avaUabie in hard copy due to marginal 
btlity of the original. Also, part of the btbi 
raphy (page 22) was missing from the orinMLl 
'Author/JW) 



CD 049 817 24 PS 0(i^ 512 

Ftrhttftan* RotiatJ. Conip. CtHtperytmth. Stanltx. 
Citmp. 

A Resource and Reference Bibliography in i:«rt> 
Childhood Education jind Drvelapmenul 
Psychology: The AfTccthe Domain. 

Cjlirornij Univ.. Djvis. 

Spons Agency— Ofltcc of Education <DHEW). 

Washington. D.C. Bureau of Research 
Burcuu No-.DR-6'2R67 
Puh Djtc 71 

Contrjct-OEC-|.7.n62«67.3n53 
Notc-155p, 

EDRS Price MF.$0.6S HC S6.51I 
Dc%cripti>ni—* Affective Bchjvibr. Aggression. 
* Bibliographies. *ChilJ Dc\clopmcni« Creativi- 
ty. *Eurly ChilJhtMKJ. InJiviJujI Development. 
Motivation. Social Development 
This hihliogrjphy pri>\iJes j eompreheniue 
listing i>f the reference liter.iturc in e;irly child* 
hiNKl t.iges 2*9) p\>cholog\ .in J education Jejl* 
ing wiih the affective Jomjin Categories such 
achievement motivation, ag^re^ston. .inger .inJ 
frustration, character and mor.il Jevelopnient. 
creativity: gamc%. and ^>cial bchiuior are m- 
eluded One i>f Ihe *27 si*c*it>ns listx general 
reference^ in the field of e<nication and child 
development .in J includes book<. antholi>gies. 
and p.ipers (Refvreneeit and niiiterial relevant to 
the cognitive diim.iin hiII appeann a H*par.ite re* 
port ) The hihlutgraphy wjs prepared for um: h> 
hi>lh the practitioner and the rc%catcher und in* 
eludes nontechnical treatments of suhjects ax uell 
:iH m.ijor research .irtidc^. Articles published 
within the p.kst ten yQ'At* < IVM)*1969>. and espe- 
vully within the past five years < 1965*1969). arc 
••nifth.i\i/r<l Four different tsoes of articles are 



cntereU lor e.ich topic: theoretieat treatments; 
specific research findings; teacher pr«teticc%; and 
eurrieular material. A code identiHen listings of 
p.irttcular uw to persons involved in leaching or 
curriculum design, and li.stingx which contain a 
review of the literature. A>ail.ihility informatii>n 
i\ also given. ( Author/NH) 
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Afifireiw, Jiititi'y f. low iw. Hit hunt C. 
lmpru>ing Migrant Students* Academic Achieve^ 

ment Through .Scir*Cuncvpl Enhancement. 
.Si.itc Uiiiv *>f Ne^ Yi>rk, GenCNCo. Center f*ir 

Migrant Studiev 
Spoils Agency^ Ne^ Yi>rk State Education/ 

Dept . Alh;in>. Bureau of Migr.int Edue.it:^>^ 

State Univ. iif New York. Geiie^o. CotlCof \ 

Arlx and Science. * 
Puh Date I70| 
Noie--5.^p. 

KORS Price MF'$t).6.^ HC.SJI.29 
Dexcriptor^i— Ability. *Aeadeinie Aehie\ement. 
l{eh.iMor. F.iiiiil> Influence. Mi^r.nit Adult 
Edue.itioM. *Mi^rani Children. *Pjrcnt At* 
titudcx. *Puerto Rieaiis. *Self Concept 
Ihe pur|H*\e *»f this reve.ireh \sa\ to mscMigjtc 
whether an attempt ti> nuHlify nitgniiit |Mrents* 
hvh.iviur ill aectirdanee ^iih mhtmI |W)eho|ogical 
priiieipid rexultx m iKtler .ic.idemie ;iehie\ement 
^> ilieir children .SiK'eifte .upeetx investigated 
were C 1) Cm the im.ige\ .md e^peetaiit^ns uhieh 
inigr.ini p.trents hokl for their l«m*aeliic%iiig ehil* 
dren he p«tsiti(el>. m.rJined? i2} Will systemati- 
cj1I> inereuwd iinugei^ .md etpeetutions us per>' ' 
eeised h> migrant ehiklrcn rcnult in enhanced 
self e<mcepts of ahility ' and Will enhanced 
aclf.«onoapci of ability reauk in aignificant in* 
creases in academic acMavmnnntt A aampte of 
21 children of Puerto Ricnn Jaaccnc, 12 in the 
experimental group (aged 6 to !•) and 9 in the 
conuol group (aged 7 to U). was utiliied in n 
pre-post design. Data coUectod through the ad- 
ministration of the reading and arithmetic suIh 
tcstt of the **Mctropolitan Achievement Test** ' 
and a Spanish uansUtion of the **Michtgan State 
General Self-Concept of Ability Scale** were 
analyzed by a I'tuikd t*test for related measures. 
The results indicated that the sdf'Concept of 
ability for the experimental gctiup increased sig- 
ntftcontly und thut ucademic achievement of the 
experimental group, as measured by the instru* 
menu described. incrcaaod significantly. 
(Author/MB) 
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ijl'rmstein. Ceroid, Ed, Fantini, Mtrio D.. £>f. 
Toward Humanistic EducatkNit A CnrtknluNi af 
Alffti. 

Fi>/d Foundation. New York. N.Y. 

Puh Date 70 

Notc--230p. 

AvttiUhle from-Praeger Publishers. Ill Fourth 
Avenue. New York. New York 10003 ($7.00) 

Document Nat Avaltoble tt%m IDItS. 

Descriptors-- Adjustment (to Environment), •Af- 
fective Behavior. Affective Objectives, 
•Behavioral Objectives. Classroom Games. 
Cognitive Ohjcctives. Curriculum Develop* 
ment. Diagnostic Teaching. •Educational 
Strategics. Elementary Grades. Humanism, 
•Learning Motivation. Models. Relevance 
(Education). Self Concept. Sequential Pro* - 

frams. Student Attitudes. •Teaching Models, 
caching Procedures. Values 
Identificrs-^EIementary School Teaching Pro- 
ject. ESTP 

Professionals as well as oarenU will find here 



ERIC 



\ 

jn' urgumcnt and mouci tor iipplcmcntinf hu- 
nr^niktic cducution m public schools at all levels. 
Sicminn from the Elementary School Teaching 
Project by the Fnrd Foundation which found that 
ihc student's feelings influence his ability to 
learn, this book attempts to develop a model 
which Villi utilize the student's affective concerns 
to motivate him tu learning in a cognitive way. 
The model directs 4hc reader's attention first to 
the workings of attitudes :ind values j|nd then to 
practical in%truciional procedures which aid the 
teacher in diagnosing the stutfent's interest and in 
teaching traditional materials on such a basis. A 
concluding section anticipates some arguments 
which might be made against humanHtic educa- 
(CWB*"^ *"cmptt to answer the arguments. 
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WeiU, Judith 

A Study of the Effects of Systematic Dcscnsitiza. 
tioa oa the Commuakative Anxiety #f la* 
dividttab bi Small Groapt. 

Pub Date Jun 70 

Note— 76p.; M.A. Thesis. San Jose Sute College 

£ORS Price MF40«45 HC>$3^9 

Descriptors-^ 'Analysis of Variance. 'Anxiety. 

'Behavior Patterns. 'Interpersonal Com- 
' petence, 'Oral Communication. Psychological 

Studies 

Communicative anxiety, its corresponding 
avoidance behavior, and the relationship of the 
two to communication performance in the small 
group are investigated. Various definitions of anx- 
iety are discussed. Objectives of the study are to 
increase knowledge in the area of anxiety reduc- 
tion, avoidance behavior and communication per- 
formance by (1) widening the use of Systematic 
pesensitization (S D.) to includc.all levels of anx- 
iety, (2) broadening the technique by utilizing 
S.D. in the classroom. <3) increasing knowledge 
of the behavioral effecU of S.D. by measuring the 
amount of interaction that ukes place in a small 
group discussion after S.D. has been employed. 
Two control and two S D. grojps of college stu- 
denu were tested. Pre and Posttest analyses of 
variance of their anxiety level were performed. 
Results indicate that no significant interaction ef- 
fect could be found between aniiety level and 
treatments for low and middle level aniiety sub- 
jects, but that it could be found for high level 
ones. (CK) 
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Raiph. D*iviJ C. Guss. Blame 

Implementing a Systematic Dcsensltiutlon 

LalMratory. 
Pub Date Dec 70 

Note— 1 Up . Paper presented at the Speech Com< 
municaiiun A%\ueiation Annual Meeting <S6th. 
New Orleans. December 1970) 
KDKS Price .MF-$0.65 HC-$3.2Q 
Oesertptors-- 'Aniiety. Colkye Instruction « . 
^Communication (Thought Transfer). 'Com* 
munieacton Problem*^. Program Descriptions. 
* Public Speaking. 'Training Techniques 
ldcnttficr>— 'System attc Dc^nsittzation Training 

A systematic dcscntitisatiofi therapy program 
to reduce anxiety i«i apcakara haa beea developed 
and implemented at Mtchiga* State University for 
those students in baaic speech couraee who have 
been identified by **The Personal Report of Com- 
munication Apprehension** (PRCA) as having 
severe apceeh anstety and thus being in need oi 
Systematic Desensitization (SD) training. Sub- 
jects, in groups of five or six. participated in five 
1-hour sessions which featured rdaxation eser- 
cises designed to reduce anxiety in certain com* 
munication situation*. Aa analysis of pretest and 
post*Ust Korea on the PRCA indicated that stu- 
dents who were involved in SD training were sig- 
ntftcantly less anxtout and more relaxed than 
those who were eligible for the program, but did 
not partieipiate. (Materials inr!udc PRCA test, 
forms and specific suggestions for setting up an 
inexpensive SD iaboratorv.) (JM) 
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Murrii. CHdf 



TE 002 362 



Communkatlwn and ConflM MtMilutkM: A Prole- 
type Cuarsc for Undcrgradustes. 

Pub Date Dec 7b 

Note— 27p.; Paper prCM;nleJ at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Spc-evn Communicition AKMKiatKin 
(.^ftlh. New Orlcanx. December 1970) 
EURS Price MF*$0.«5 HC*$3.2f 
Dev:ripton>— Changing Attitudes, 'College In* 
ttrtietittn. 'Communication <Th«)Ught 
Transfer). 'Conflict ReM>lutH>n. b<>gmutti«m. 
Group Di^Uiution. Group Dynamics. 'Role 
Playing. 'Self Concept, Speech 
To provide xtuJents with experience in conflict 
re^tlution. 44 undergraJuutes were trained in 
the«iricK and practical nieth«>ds of rcMilving con- 
(liets and of communicating in their relation»hips 
v.'i:h family, friends of the opposite sex. riHim- 
n).)tes and peer groups. During five scvMon^ of 3 
hours each, the experimental sections explored hy 
meant of contrived situations <1) the importincc 
i»f not putting onc\ ego "on the line/* <2) 
destructive and constructive oinfliets. '<3) the 
prtiblem of prejudice when seen as part of «nc*s 
own psychological makeup. (4>'conscquencc» of 
revealing onc'a self to iHhcrs in group discu^ion. 
and <5) the importance of Libeling eiperiencvK to 
put them in pr«tptfr ctfntoxt CHimc evaluations 
were obtained from students through a 26-itcm 
evaluation form which identified the course's 
strengths and weaknesses, and from a pretest and 
post-test questionnaire which measured changes 
in their dogmatism, trust, and attitudes toward 
communication and conflict. An analysis of these 
tests indicated that, although ik> changes oc- 
curred in the students* dogmatism scores, the 
group changed positively in their attitudes toward 
conflict, in their self awareness and insight, and 
in their trust of each other. Appendices include a 
bthlingraphy of suggested readings on eonf1i<ft 
resolution, materials for role playing. -and evalua- 
tion forms. <JM) 



ED 050 173 TM 000 570 

Campbeii.PautS, Beers, Jo^nS ^ 
Definitioa and Measurement hi the AffeeUve 
mtni ^PP^*****'*" Humaa Aecomplbh- 

Penniylvania Sute Dept. of Education. Har- 

risburg. , * 

Pub Date Feb 71 

Note- 16p.; Paper presented at the Annaal Meet- 
ing of the American Educatioaal Research A»- 

aodat-Mi.- New Yorlc. New York. February 
1971 

EDRS t Hot Mr-$0.«5 HC*S3Jf 

Desert; . ors—' Affective Behavior. Factor Analy* 

sis. 'Grade 5. 'Grade 11. 'Measurement 

Tecvniques. Pictorial Stimuli. Reliability. 

'*R search Tools. Test Construction. Visual 

Measures 

tdenttfiers^Pennsylvania Inventory of Cultural 
Appreciations. 'Pennsylvania Plan. PICA. 
Things People Do Inventory. TPD 
The first three levels of the Uxonomy in the af* 
fective domain guided the development of two in* 
irenturies*-the Pennsylvania Inventory of Cultural 
Appreciations (PICA) for llth graden and 
Thm0 People Do (TPD) for 5th graders-*to mea- 
sure appreciation of human accomplishmenU in 
seven area*: politics, sciences, sports, literature, 
viaual arts, music, and theatre. Alpha coefficient 
for the PICA b .92. and for the TPD. .79. Photo* 
graphs are used in the TPD. With a sample of 
3.000 at each grade level, analyses of the instru- 
ments included comparison of means, analysts of 
correlationt. factor analysis and analysis of cumu* 
lative structure. The hypothesized hierarchical 
structure is aupported by the TPD data but not 
by the PICA data. Many inferences and implica* 
tions are discussed. (Author/GS) 
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Foulds, MeMn L. 

Tht Unimsky Growth Center: A Review •! 
Research Fhidhig». 

Bowling Green Sute Univ.. Ohio. 

Pub Date 71 

Note-lip. 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC.$3.29 
Descriptors-'Group Experience. Human 
Development. 'Individual Development. Inter- 



pcrtonal KeUttonship. 'Learning Experience. 
•Self Actualization. Sensory Experience 
This- paper discuuct the eflfectf on coHeft ttu* 
dents of a weekly personal growth group and a 
marathon growth group, both of which arc forms 
of eipenenUal learning focusing on expanded 
awareness of self and environment, authenticity, 
and more eftective interpersonal communicatkNi. 
The expcriential-Gesuit growih group la a rcla- 
tively unstructured group experience whtcb 
emphasizes the exploration and expreaaaon of 
here-and-now feeUnfi concerning self and other 
group member*. Focus is put on what ^*is>** on 
awareness of one*s experiencing and interperaoaal 
interactions, and on awareness of ways in which 
one prevenU himself from feeling, moving, and 
living more fully and honestly. Marathon growth * 
groups, a time extended growth group ex* 
perienee. are a group j)racticum in inttmaie* 
authentic, human interaction to facilitate a traml* 
tion from self defensive alienation to trana- 
parency and psychological intimacy through , 
genume encounter. The studies suppoft tha 
proposition that t|ie expeiicntial-Gestalt growth 
group may be an effective method for fostering 
the process of personal growth and experiential 
learning in. relatively healthy, growth seeking hi* 
dividuals. The growth center model is currently 
being implemented at Bowling Oreen State 
University. (Author/TA> 



ED050 464 EA003484 

Curtitt Thomat 

•*Whal la ■ Husnaaiiing Cunrfculnair 
Pub Date 24 Feb 7 1 

NoU-*ltp.: Paper presented at Ametkaa As- 
aociation of School Administrators Annual 
Convention. ( 103rd. Atlantic City. New Jersey, 
February 20-24. 1971) 
EORS PHce Mr-$a.«5 HC-$$M 
Descriptors^Curticulttro. *Oirriculum Design* 
Curriculum Planning. 'Educational Changs, 
^Educational Philosophy, Educational 
Problems. Humanism. Humadtics Instruciioa, 
•Individualism. •Self ActuaUsatkra, Social 
Values. •Student Cenured Currkuhim 
Current educational philoaopMea strssa the 
need to personalias education. Emphasis must be 
placed on the needs and interesta of inmduals, 
and curricula must be constructed to enable stu- 
dents to actualize their own potentialitisa. The 
humanizing curricuhim centers on the student, 
and the teacher helps to plan, guide, and evaluaie 
the individual rather than to transmit telectsd 
facts. Four types of humanising curricula am 
beinig introduced that differ primarily in their 
view of the centrality of man In Ilia rslatioM with 
his environment One type emphasiaaa 'wmnnHitt 
instruction, while the other three Conceiv e of 
man as (I) a social creature. (2) ■ unique In* 
dividual, and (3) an introspective analyst 
(Autbor/RA) 
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Cordon, Sm J. 

On Eariy UanOnr The MedTiabiiity eC Humag 
PelcntlaL 

Association for Supervision and Curricutnm 

Development. Washingtoa. D.C. 
Pub Data 71 

Note->52p. 

Available from— Assodatioa for Supervision iad e 
Curriculum Development. NEA. 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 
($2.00. NEA Stock No. 61M7f42) 

EDRS Price Mr-S0.«5 HC Nat AvaRsUe ftrsm 
EORS. 

Descripioffs— Community lavotvnmeM, Cultural * 
Factors. 'Early Experience. Educational 
Change. •InttUectual Development, 
Lon^tudinal Studies, Parsnt Participation, 
•Personality Development, •Self Concept, 
•Stimulation 

Three* major educational goals suggssiad for 
the child are: (1) that he learn to balance a 
concept of himself as both an individual and a 
group member. (2) that he beeama competent so 
that he will feel he can influence the eventt that 
affect his life; and (3) that he develop a positive 
sense of self-esteem. A transactional view of 
development and the role of culture are 



diKUMCd* and an ovtrvicw of longiWdmal ttudici 
which tiplorc relationthipt bctwetn early child 
experience and later penonality and inUllcctual 
<2tvelopment U pre«ent«d. Studiea which 
inveitifatt the efTecU or^dtfTtrent types of 
ttimuUtion upon the developntent of the young 
child are discussed. The neeid.for new measures 
of intellectual development tn the early years is 
emphasized, for measures currently in use have 
no predictive validity. Educators should not 
confine their efforts to the cognitive domain, but 
should ' involve parents and the general 
community in all aspects of education, including 
decision making. (NH) 
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Maaitoha Dept. of Youth axid Education. Win* 

nipeg. 
Pub4>ate Apr 71 

hk]te^25p.; Paper presented at the^Natidnal 
Council on Human Relations Convention in 
Winnipeg, Maniioha. April. 1971 
eORS Price MF-SO^ HOSaOf 
Deacriptors-oCounteloft, Effective Teaching, 
*Human Relations Programs. Inservice Pito- 
grams. *lntcrpeiional Competence. Secondary 
School Counaelofs. Secondary School StudenU. 
* Secondary School Teacheis. *$elf Actualia- 
tion. Student Needs, Student Teacher Relation- 
ship. Teacher Behavior. *Tcacher Improvement 
It b assumed that too few principals» teachers 
and counselors possess the necessary personal 
characteritcks which facilitate the growth or self 
actuatizatioo of students. This study invcatigstcs 
whether these quaUties could be developed, using 
a model of human relations ualolns. Four 
hypotheses «vcre formulated: (I) teacher self ac* 
'ization. as measured hy the Personal Orients- 
Inventory, will be higher alter human reSa- 
training; (2) attitudes toward the oduca- 
process, as measured by the Educational 
•s Opinionnaire. will diange; (3) human 
ations training will increase the value, to the 
rtictpantt. of induion and affection, and 
_ bfcaaCLihe^ilue of control; and (4) partici- 
pMtt* post*traimng overt behavior wiU be more 
consistent with the behavior they desire from 
others. Hypotheses I and II were supported, i.e. 
there were significant changes in the direction 
predicted. Hypotheses III and IV received partial 
support. It is concluded that human relations 
training can be of value in assisting educational 
personnel development of personal characteristics 
which enhance their functionint. (TL) 
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Conflict in the Oasmoro: The Education of ChO* 

dfvn with Probltflu* 
Pub Date 71 
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Available from->Wadsworth Publishing Com* 

pany. Inc.. Behnont. California 94002 
Oocttmeot Not Available from £D!l& 
Descriptors^* Behavior Problems. Class Manage- 
ment, ^, Clinical Diagnosis, 'Educational 
Methods. Educational Programs. *EmotiondIy 
Disturbed, * Emotional Problems. *ExceptiomU 
Child Education. Identification, Therapy 
The collection of readtnp deals with teaching 
and managing both emotionally 'disturbed chil- 
dren and children who are in a state of emotional 
disturbance or conflict due to external factors. 
The resdinp in the first chapter, selected from 
fictional and non fictional literature and other 
sources, illustrate how it feels X6 be efflotionilly 
disturbed by describing what the disturbed child 
feels like from within. The chapter is divided inio 
three parts: one pictures bssic intispsychic dtf> 
ficuhtes, the second shows aspects of society 
which breed disturbed behavior, and the third 
concerns drug use. Other chapters contain Mtec- 
lions ^ identification and diagnosis of the 
disturbed child, kinds of help svailabte (in- 
dividual psychotherapy, therapies with different 
media, group ti.erapy). kinds of schools and pro- 
g^ms available, teaching strategk* (ihe behavior 
tnodifkation. educational, behavioral science^ a-'d 



social competence modela and. particularly, the 
psychoeducalional model), mental hygienic 
management in the classroom, and evaluation of 
methods and treatment. Chapters sre preceded 
by editors* introductions and individual articles 
are often followed by editorial comments. (KW) 
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Kini, iMonne P. 

The ReMsMhlp ef Affective Chai^ le Cic«^ 

Uve SUSi Devdepmeat. 
Pub Date Apr 71 

Note->l9p.; Paper presented st the meeting of 
the International Riading Association. Atlantic 
City. NJ.. Apr. 19-23, 1971 

EDKS PHce MF.$0.«5 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors— *Affective Behsvior. 'Affective Ob< 
jectivee, 'Cognitive Development, Cognitive 
Objectives, Comprehension D e velopment. Con- 
ference Reports, * Educational Objectives, In- 
dividual Development. Knowhwlgc Level. *Per* 
sonal Adkntment 

Schools have been paying too much anention 
to intellect alone, ignoring the total development 
of the student as a whole. Blootn*ii Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives in the cognitive domain 
categorizes jcnowledge into knowledge of 
spcciifics, knowledge of ways snd means of deal- 
ing with specifics, and knowledge of the univer- 
sJi and abstractions in a field. Intellectual sbility 
and skills ate categorized into comprehension. ' 
application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. A 
second taxonomy of educational objectives, by 
Krathwohl. Blooin. anJ Masia, relates to the af- 
fective domain and leads to an understanding ot-^ 
the whole learning self It deab with -interests, st- 
litudes, values, appreciatioa. and adjustment 
These sre characterized as receiving, responding, . 
vahiing. organizmg, snd chsrsctc^izing by a value 
or value complex. These educational objectives 
iayolve a greater tndusiveness and are related to 
both the cognitive and affective domain.^ It is time 
lo crcste programs and educational settings 
which will help meet these objectives. We are. 
beginning to sec students as whole persons %rith a 
broad spectrum of needs, and we need to have 
more respect for their potentials. We want them 
to be tndepeiHlent lesming persons who are Intel* 
lectuatly competent, articulately communicative, 
emotionally free. Uea seeking, idea creating, and 
honest In their r^tionships. References are in- 
clude^. (AW) 
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Aaxkfy aad School Rdatsd tolcmatlow: A 
Selective Review aad Syathcab ef the Psycholsg. 
leal Uleratare. laterpietlve Study IL DivMsa ef 
Research Reports, 

New York State Education Dept.. Albany. Div. of 

Research.; Texas Uni% . Austin. 
Report No-BSCR-003.71 
Pub Date Mar 71 
Note-l44p. 

Available from— New York Sute ERIC Service. 

Room 468 EBA. SUte Education Department, 

Albany, New YorL 12224 
EDRS Price MP40.6$ UC-$(.58 
Descriptors— 'Academic Achievement, Academic 

Performance. * Anxiety. 'Behavior Change. 

Educational Environment, 'Educational Ex* 

perience. Educationally Disadvantaged. 

'Learning Difficulties, Psychological Patterns. 

UmSerachievers 

This is the second in s series of studies 
designed to make the latest research on selected 
topics svailable to the educational community. 
Specifically, this report tsviews. syntlMizes. snd 
interprets the literature on anxiety^^The various 
chapters: (I) describe the difTerent ways in which 
anxiety can be viewed as a response (eg. 
phr lomenotogicatly, phyaoloficafly. anC 
behaviorally); (2) discuss and evahiate what 
.learning theory, psychoanalytic theory, and cogni- 
tive theory have to uy about anxiety; (3) contain 
infonmation pertinent to the diflerent methods for 
measuring mxiety; (4) prndtt the research on 
the antecetfents, concomttahtiT and consequences 
of anxiety for learning and school performance; 
and (5) eUlorate primary, lecoadary and tertiary 
interventior.\stratevies which sre feasible in the 



school setting. The sppendiccs contain discus- 
sions focusing on testing for anxiety, as well as 
•amples of a number of such tests./(TL) 
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Seamons. Terry R. 

The Role of Relaxstlon hi the DesensltlxaHoa 
Process: Guidelines snd Precautions. 

Provo City School District. Uuh. * » 

Pub Date Apr 71 

Note— I2p.: Paper presented at American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association Convention. 
Atlantic City. N. J,. April 4-8. 1971 
EDRS Price MF.$0.e5 HC.$3.29 
Descriptors-- 'Anxiety. 'Behavior Chai^. 'Con- 
ditioned Re&ponse. Desensitizatioii. ^Evalua- 
tion. Literature Reviews. Therapy 
The theoretical basis for Wolpe's systcmstic 
desensitization. with lu principle of reciprocal in- 
hibition and its emphasis on the role of physiolog- 
icsl relaxation, is explained. TTie author examines . 
the literature relevant to the ^fTectivenesi of 
desensitization with, and withouti relaxation, aa 
well as the effectiveness of relaxation alone. All 3 
areas of emphasis are found t^'be supported by 
current resesrch. thus producing a dilemma: 
relaxation vs. desensitization? Two anempted 
theoretical rapprochements are brought to bear 
on the problem, both of which call intp question 
Wolpc's neurophysiological explanation of the 
principle of reciprocal inhibition. Is it actual 
physiologicsl relaxation (musculature) or is it 
cognitions which "Account for the success of 
desensitization? Other problem areas encountered 
in the use of relaxation ^and desensitization are 
explored. In a final, brief section, the author ' 
discusses the practical implications which thesa 
techniques have for counselors. <TL) 
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PubDsteTl ^ 
Note— 7p. 

EORS Price hfF.$0ASHC.$3.a» V 
Descriptors— *Afrective Obiectives» •Cofniti^ 
Developmeat, 'Conceptual Schemes^ 
Economics, Oeograpfay, Histocy. Miticii 
Science. •Social Sdsaccs, Sociology. ' 
'Teaching Models 

The instructional models Included ia this report 
have beea developed as aa attempt to coibiaa 
relevaat factual and conceptual knowledge wRh a 
pre planned teacher effort to correlate dMsa cof 
nitive learnings with specific attitude develop- 
mz'i on the affective level. Each of Ihe foar 
models connects specific concept!, tUlls. aad at- 
titudes (empathy, independent thiaUng, sodal 
responsibility, democratic living, and groap 
cooperation) with one or more aodal science 
sreas. which include history. «eography, aodolo- 
0. economics, and poticicsl science, tlie atodal 
is so designed that a wide variety of oonlsat, 
skiHs, and attitudes can be iategratad Into the 
same baste structure. (MRM) 
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AUbrook, EUanor Young 

ChaagH hi the Ethaecealrfsa ef a SeiscI Cnmp 
ef CsHefs StadeeU as a fumeUm aff 



Pub Dste 70 
Nofe-*-t5p.; Ed.D. Disserution. Unhfersitsr of !!• 

linois St Urbana-Champalgfl 
Available from-*- University Microfilms, A Xerox 

Compsny. Dissertation Copies Pott OflRce Bos 

1764. Ann Arbor^ Michigan 48106 (Order No. 

71-5024: MF $4.00. Xerography 510.00) 
Docaamit Not AvaUable tree: EDRS, 
Descriptors— Behavioral Objecthres, 

'Bibltotherapy, 'English Instruction, Ethnic 

Relations," 'Racial Discrimination, 'Self CoA> 

cept, 'Student Anitudes 



The purpoM of thk tludy to to bvMiiiiM* 
bibUoilMrapy mUUv* to (iMngtt i» th« •Umocva* 
tritm of (our group* of adult, wlUtt c o M t g t tiM* 
dMtt at Iha OnlvtrtHy of LouUvUk. TlM tuidy 
•caks to aaubli«h tha axtnt of prejudica ax- 
hibitcd by tha tclcctad m^cu, and wttb tlio um 
of biblioU^rapeutk tccliaiQttes at an iaput*lo the 
•ciecled Mbjccu, tka Mudy wttkt to datcrmino 
chaiifea in cthaocactnani. Two groups read and 
diicuttcd additional material; one group read but 
did not dttctttf the materiaU; and a cootrol group 
read no additional material. Data were obtained 
from PenonaJ Dau Sheett and tha retulu of the 
Adomo Ethnocentrism (E) Scale. Attitude 
change wu a difference Kore determined by lub- 
' trfcting the pott treatment icora from the initial 
score on the Adomo E Scale. Tha mt^ot flndingt 
are that tignifkant reduction ethnocentrisjn 
was produced in both the ReadinfOitcuttion and 
Reading-Only groups* and that their poai*treat* 



meat atthade 
tctted ,oae mmMb hMar. The » coninl gioap 
showed MHa chasft in aB thitt tat^ 

(Author/D9) J 
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S«all Groups and Self<«eocwaL 
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Available from-- The Scaburv Frett, New York 
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Oecument Not AvaUtble freia EDRS. 

0<scTiptott-»Evaluttton Techniques. *Croup Ex* 
pcrience. Hitman Relations. ^Individual 
Development. ^Interaction Proceu Analysts. 
'Leadership Training. Organitations (Groups). 
Perceptual Development. 'Self Concept. Self 
Evaluation . Social Change 
tdentjflers-Self Evaluation Scale 

This book has three emphases: the exploration 
and ctaiincation of (t) the foundation of the 
group in several diKiplines and in the changing 
Concepts of civittulioln. (2) the nature of various 
troupv*theories, methods, problems, needed 
skills, and evaluation processes, and (3) leader* , 
shrp preparation and application of group process 
to tha various aspects of life and work. Nine 
chapters are included: Croup Issues and Possibili* 
ties Today. The Nature of the Small Croup. 
Croup PatienM. Crou^ Frocets, The Leader. The 
Croup Member. Special Problema in bteractioa. 
Putting Group Process To Work, and Siu4lyii« 
the Group. The book is planned for both lay and 
professional worker in the church, the school, 
and in social, busineu, and recreational organixa* 
tions who are involved in the constructive 
development of persons through the group ax* 
per ie nee. The following premises provide a con* • 
sbtent basis for understanding the content; (I) { 
The possibilities of group process for sclf*renewal \ 
are based on the potentialities and limiutions of 
man himself; (2* The realization of these possi* 
bilities is directly related to man's openness to ex- 
perience, knowledge, skills, and interest ta 
becoming; (3) The concept of indiv^duaJ dif* 
ferences is basic to the provision of the optimal 
helping relationship; (4) Ability to participate 
and benefit 'from the group experience is a 
developmenul process; (5) Group process 
enhances the potential for change in the percep- 
tions and self-conceptt of the members. 
(Author/CK) 
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DcKriptors—* Anxiety, Behavior, ^Behavioral 
Counseling, ^Behavior Change. ^Counseling. 
CounMling Effectiveness, ^Counseling Coals, 
Counselor Performance, ^Desensitiiation, In* 
hibition 

Identifiers** Relaxation Process 

This paper demonstrates how the proper uk of 
the relaxation process may: (I) make the coua* 



seiing anpertenca more truittul and pleasant; (2) 
facilitata the maximum functioning of the client; 
(3) reduce physical and emotional tensions; (4) 
create a physical condition mora conducive to at* 
tacking othtr problems; (5) cittr tht mind for 
ctetr tnd logicti thinking; tnd (6) promott 
productivt tnd crettive efforU by which 
worthwhile achtevemenU may be realised. Tha 
other diKusses the goals and pouible outcomes 
of counseling and the place of relaxation tn this 
process. Much of the paper is given over to the 
principles and actual mechanics involved in relax* 
ation training. Emphasis is on relaxation as a tool 
for building self-confidence in the client, as well 
as on behavior changes. A brief consideration of 
the limitations of the relaxation process con* 
etudes the paper. (Author/TL) 
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Descripton— Academic Achievement, *Behavk>r 
Change, •Curricuhim Development, •Emo- 
tionaUy Disturbed, •Exceptional Child 
Research. Instructional Maurials, •Mentally 
Handicapped. Primary Grades, Remedial Pro- 
grams. Special Classes, Teaching Methods 
Empirical behavior principles were applied to 
the development of remedial uaching procedurea 
and materials for retarded and emotionally 
disturbed studenu ages 5*t, Students were 
referred by Khoots as severe behavior problems 
or extreme learning disability cases; inulligencc 
ranged from reurded to normal. Research, con* 
ducted in two laboratory classrooms, involved the 
mdividual-organism design in which each child 
served as his own control. Research on preparing 
programed instructional maurials resulud in in* 
dividualiied programs in beginning reading, 
arithmetic, writing, spelling, and language. 
Research on procedures included development of 
individual pupil assessment uchniques, a struc* 
ture for the class day. techniques for modifying 
social-emotional behav>>r in the classroom, 
procedures for training the uacher's assistant and 
parentt. and analys;i of associated theoretical and 
methodological problems. Conclusions were that 
handicapped children can malie academic and 
personal<emotional-social progress in such special 
classel^ at the primary level; that uacher aides are 
necessary to help with individualiied instruction; 
that the teacher training curriculum needs to in* 
elude behavioral technology; and that, with 
modifications, findings can be incorporated into 
Public school special classes. (KW> 
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Descriptors-Activity Units. •Affectivo OMac- 
tivet. Cognitive Objectivat. Educationai 
PhUoaophy, Elementary Oradea, Oroup Dynam- 
ics, Humanism, •Human Ralatkm rnjnm. 
Interditcii^inary Approach, •Labocaioiy Trato* 
ing, . Learning Ptoc^^ses, Ptychoadiieatioiial 
Procaates, Relevance (Education), Rola Play- 
ing, Secondaiy Oradea, 'Sanaitivity TNbIm, 
•Sociodrama, Teacher Education 
ldantiflan*-^onlIuent Education, rord f laltn 
Project in Aflbctiva Education, Humanistte 
Education \ 
This book presents the resuhs derived from tha 
R^n to Uie Ford Foundation on tha Ford*Ei* 
alen Project in Affective Edacation. Coafluent 
education refers to a phUoaophy and a praceai oC 
teaching and learning in which tha aflbctivd and 
^cognitive aspecu of leamhig flow tOfttiMr. The 
projectls purposes were: I ) to assembia tha vari* 
ous approaches to affective lec^nina tnm tfia 
varietv of activities hi Esalan^ %rorlcahopa and 
other aources; 2) to examine aad talact those ap- 
proachea appropriate for Uia claasroom. An kh 
troduction to and a rationale for tha concept of 
confluent education comprises chaptari t and 2. 
40 samples of affective techniques wUMn tha 
context of tn Esalen workshop are ptasaaitd hi 
chapter 3 wlUi a transcript cf a oat-day project 
workshop appendix. Actual activity irniia laad by 
taachaia in secondary EngHsh and 'Sodal ftudita 
ciaastt are presented hi Chapter 4. Pamoaal ra* 
portt by tetchers of their teachfaig axperiancat 
appear in chapten 5 through 7. Tha pi ' 
conduaions and positions on tha thraa 
freedom tnd responsibility, educational chaMt, 
tnd dtiztnship art d isc utted hi chapter Ilia 
book concludes wiUi two brief chapteit oa tha 
implications of teachhig coafluent 
(DJB) 
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tion. plole Theory, •Self Coacept 

Slxty^ young males enrolled to an introductory 
coun^ in psychology ra;ed tfiemselvet on a aeriea 
of 7-step, bipolar, a<Uectival Kales. Allerwardt 
they observed a young man perform a shapla 
mechanical task, performed the same tMh and 
then rated the young man and themselvei agala. 
It was found Uiat when the e cte perceived dM 
youhg man as persontlty wa^. thty projected 
onto him tttributes, which, they oelieved, charac. 
terired them. When the young man was perceived 
at wtrni and/or competent in the mechanical 
taak, Uw subfects viewad Uiemselvas it mwa 
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iimilar to him- than in the «b*cnvc ot 
ccpnoM The result* were mtcrpfcted s »* 
int Kagtn*» theory of idemific4ti«n i A^th<.> 
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D«scriptori— •Behavior Change. *B^»r."vu 

Problems, •Eleinenlar> School Si i k> t . 

•Emottonally Disturbc<t. •Eucption^J • 

Education. Operant Conditioning. Rchifour 

'ment 

Di&cu^d briefly are techniques of bcha^-oi 
change uicd in behavioral programing t>i cmo 
tionally disturbed elenientar> scho%»l chiltJrc > * :h 
behavior problems The author consider^ ^^c 
child** ecology ai a Mgniftcant influence on the 
child's behavior; by uh'ich he mcjiK all the rv 
pcriences and relauonship^ tl at a ^b-IJ cn^^'^if 
Xcn iT\ ht$ educational environment V 
behavioral a^icssnient itcp^ arc 'Jc\<.r.bc^l f 'r u<s. 
in attempting to extinguish alrcj'iv r'.iat>!i^hc" m 
appropiiJtc behaviors Aficr rcteiv.t^ jn f*^H.^ 
tion^il diagnosis, the child % -'C.ulcmn. i ' 
behavioral programs are ntappcd out Bi t^' i 
term and long-term go.ih jre CMahh^ht- J f i^** 
chtrd ^Mentioned hricflj arc c».nimt:co;. » 
tracting. the Premack principle in v».h5ch <• ' 
ward IS adapted to the child, gioup jcti..'. 
tuken economy, and time out (for tu.^ rvtj - 
pamphlets, see EC 041 |66 and EC 041 i' > ^ 
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Thts investigation consisted of two iuitfje^ 'f 
Experiment I, three methods of deahnu 
idtntified emotionally disturbed child v-'r** - -^^ 
pared, simultaneously testing the hypothesis i ^ 
community personnel caii be taught to Aorv cf 
fectivcly with these children Under the ^ f e 
treatmenu. the identified child wi^ ei;hc- 
removed from his classroom and busied tc a , - 
ciaJ site. (2) retained in the regular ctas%f< 
taken into a special room each dav to sp* 
30 minutes with a trained therapist, arc K 
retained in thc^ classroom, but with the c* ♦ 
support of a para professional aide In 1 tcMn •*>• 
J, these referrals had been made without c^ns.^:' 
ing the research staff. For Treatment * mu. 
Treatment 3. stratified random assigrm.cn* -a* 
made to cither treatment from a large numNri '>i 
children identified and observed by the psvc^r 
gist and the therapisU -There ^cre a to-al ' 
children in the coipbined treatment a'^'^ c<m/ >| 
groups. Expenment II compared ihc prc^r • 
population of two clime schools using a 
* psychodynamrc approacn. One aspect of :?ie ii. 
vesiigation was designed to determine '^nfi "i 
there were any basic diffcrcn^'es in i>c 
emotional problems which characterised ch»i. . ? * 
from different socioeconomic backgjoi nc5s .'^ 
Experiment I. the succe\s attamcd shox^eJ 'ha^ 
community personnel can help slightly dismr^^'. 
children. Although the secono Experiment 
ne\er fully implemented, there seems to be 
cient bisic to conclude that the probS^T 
behaviotS'Of young children are very similar, r-? 
garc^ess of backgrounds (Autnor/CK> 
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' i.iubi high vchool studenu. About 75 percent 
o. ihr Sample of 320 itudcnu came from Mex> 
wuA '\meriC&n biickgroundi. A two*gfO«ip 
ti^ftc^i'kXMttest design v<aa uied.* The 'tubjectt 
( lui'T mt be randomly assigned to treatment and 
cuntriil gioups becauK the CAl profrmm had 
ho t (•psrating for icvtra^ yean in the tchool. 
T'lfC ij^clu^jotis of this stuviy are: the CAI pro- 
Cr^m pronfotcd realistic' attitudea toward math; 
C'%1 TJay be an cfnctent« effective form oC 
reni«;<ii>I if(Sin>ction; CAI did not prove,^ dehu^ 
mamung. and no acrou* the 'board neS>tive at-^ 
'.>:uiTca rcs'jitcd from ihe program; there it no 
^* v>ay of ptc><ntinc cducauonal matefUl to alf 
itudcnu. (,AuUior> 
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DcMrnpton-" Behavior Chaage. CooperaUvt 

Pt^inning. * Emotionally Dttturbed Cktldrefi* 

Cr;.i'p AcJivi:ics. •Group Dynamicf, ImitaUoAt. 

Uatning Theories. •ModeU, Penonaltty Teats, 

"^Sociiilixation 

This study tn"&«tigated whether collabOfatWa 
'tnd soci&lly tc-.i.itivc behavton* «eceMary m 
group pioblcm solving, can be taufht to emo* 
t(on&!ly dtiturbed children in retMcatial treat- 
ment c«nt'ctt The sample coniUted of IfO malea 
^■anging in a^c from nine through 12 yeaii U 12 
resident iM ccntcn. The cMldrtA were required to 
perlonn a per form ance^ituf*^<mal taili of three 
construction type probkmt. to astett theff tkill 
^cial rtUUons. They .were Mocod acoocdinf to 
t^^o ciirerin: the PUnnlog Stage. dutiM «1i!ch a 
plan of action waa dtvlaed. ood the Operalloai 
f tt3e. during which the group pot Hi flafi Vito af* 
f:ct Participation. communicalioB* ldeaa» quality 
of the plan, involvcmenu autoaomy* atanotpliere* 
activity and succcm were aU evahiated fOf oach 
4hild. Analyses of poittett variablea of tha axpeii* 
menial firoup (eipoted to/ a fdm modeling 
coop<;rativti behaviors) and tha control tfoop 
(expoMd to a **oeutrar* film) indicated that 
^.iodel'ing of behaviors through n filmed techaioua 
ctm produce positive chatvget in the cooperative 
grcup behaviors of children IdanUfied as emo» 
iionally disturbed. (Aulhor/KS) 
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^k}te— 27p.; Paper presented at the annual mee^ 
Iti^ of the American Educationai Research Aa* 
d!>ciAtion (Chicago. Illinois. April 1972) 
iS>KS Price Mf-%QM HC43jrf 
D^ecri?tor»— •Behavioral Ot.)ectives. •Emo» 
tionally Disturbed Children. •Evaluation 
'Me\M%. •Measurement Instmmeals, 
«fsycboeducational ProcesMS. Rating Scales 
A general description of an overall evaluation 
syitcni whi^h is being ImplemeoUd in •\center 
for emottoiiiiUy disturbed children is preiOtttcd. 
The system i» based upon three types of ^tivi* 
titn. pluming, monitoring, and appnisbigt.j The 
application of the system to tha evaluaikiA of 
direct ncrviccs to children is outlined. T)w ef ahi»» 
tion plan for the child treatment prognim in- 
votves five phases: intake. stafTing, monitoring* 
tenntoatios. and tracking. Three periodic nm* 
wremcQt initrumeots UKd during toe monitoring 
pracccs are discussed: a clinical behavioral scale 
oompkted by a psychologist; a behavioraUy based 
ini?rjir(cnl completed by trained evaluators; and 
« raiit^t form completed jointly by a monitor md 
ibcraPist(s). (Aulhor/DB) « ' 
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Available from— S£«icon i*r«M. 2S Beacon Stroet^ 
n. MMAchuMttt 02108 ($7.95) 
tNM Av^ldrit iTMi EORS. 
- Dttcnplocv- ♦ E Aicational Chan^. Filirw. 
Omm», Iminictionil Media,- ^MuJiimcdut In- 
■ U MCtkm, •Rtlevancc < Education) . *Self A£* 
tualiiarioii, S«If Concept. SimuJatiovi. 
*Taachiag Mcthodt, Teaclunc TechnK^uoi 
While educational cHtice and cerormcrt wc 
mk\ng Khoole to becofne the eittntt of cultur»l 
v)d eodel chanfc. there arr ton^e te^ch^ng 
flMthodi which can be need now, v^thin thc^uti- 
iaf eyeiem. to help itudriU help thcrmclves to 
pow and kam. Thb book presents a nmJc vancty 
of multimedia methods designed to make the hat 
uec of cuncntly available materials to stimulate 
itudentt to. think aboMt themselves and their 
society. Chapters cover scn&e educauon, hidden 
cultural a»umptions, violence, drug education, 
kaming about death, and activities to proitHxe 
**unkamtng** of dangerous or seirdefeatin^ 
knowledae. Appended are hsu of sources for 
film* ano simulation and sames. < R>i) 
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Oeacriplaca^* Affective ObiectJ^, Confiiuwca- 
tion Skills. Elementary Education, Gioup Rela 
tiona, *Human Relations Units, *{nteractioh 
•Interpenonat Relationship. Role Playing. 
Seoondanr Education. Slow teamen. Social In- 
tegration. Social RelatKMw. *Social Studies 
Unite 

The human relationa uniu. intended especially 
for the benefit of slow leamcra who may h2\e 
emotional probtema but also valuable for other 
children, help students become more autxrc o^ 
the dynamica of intra and interpersonal relaticnt 
Emphasis is upon involving all c{asi» members in 
participation rji their own Jtvcl. DUc:iision of ill 
common concerns is a primary teci^mque in- 
volved in t>je units stimulaied by. pictures, stonct, 
and role pUvs. Students discuss feelings of a^^ger. 
fear. love, hate and anxiety, types o/ circum- 
stances; how to deal with circurmtances; and how 
our feclinp affect other people. Three units, each 
of which combines a dramatic picture, sn in- 
complete story, and a role play are prctenicd, 
Uniu cah be fiven in a single day or <3vcr s 
period of weeks« and may be used in a sequential 
mam>er or altered by the teacher. (SJM) 
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Mcdifkation d the Verbal Behavior of Teticli^rs: 
tu Impact on the Verba! Behavior of Ihjpils- 

California State Dept« of Education, Sacramento 
OfTtce of Program Evaluation. 

Pub Date 171] 

Nk>te-26p. 

CDIKS PHc* MF.Sa65 HC.$3.29 

De scrip tors— * Affective Behavior. •Oawroom 

Communicdtjon. 'Sludcnt Behavior. ♦Teacher 

Behavior. 'Verbal Communication 
Wen tifiers— Parsons Guided Self-Analysis (GSA; 

To observe the impact of teachers* verbid 
behavior upon the verbal behavior of students. 1 2 
intermediate grade teachers and tlieir cLisses 
%»re identified in 10 rural schools near Fresno. 
California. The 10 schools were chosen to par 
tjcipate in the study because of their in-service 
teacher program. Teachers from five randornly 
selected schools received training in the ase of 
Parsons* Guided Self* Analysis (GSA). the other 
group became a control group. There were three 
fifth and three sixth grade teachers in each group 
Each teacher was videouped four or more times 
after treatment began. The pupils in the (itassei 
were pre* and post -Tested, using two published 
critical thinking tests. The test results and the 
first and last sets of videotapes were the sources 
of dau used for the study. The two groupe of 
teachers were not significantly different on 13 
variables of teacher behavior prior to ueatment. 
The two groups of classes of puoils were not siv- 
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t yu ^c uicd by partici- 
i £• '.ccpiN; ht>v.evcr. the 
^ j-t i*C'c ait i'lagi^iry siiua- 
"u * -ct ptoisant. com 
•■^jm.f^^uui ^tud:ms ar^ 
, u » ^ f-.O.lti'O' h\ use of 
.ttP-^^Cicy M;in^^cment« 
i n. <*n,nhASis is upon 
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Cti *mJ^ ^*MtiAophj *Emo- 
^ At<MKj'vi CKtid Ldac«i- 
• - i« 4pi»cd. .operant Condi 

J v'h'""^jn/ of wlucJtion 
vh 1. ^ 'i J js^t>le«cc«^ v^ho 
: ^^^,.y « . • k^^), inenluUy 
> ^ijri,riil!70 id: foUo'i/ing 
' s . ,holo;4KaH> iStdd 
iMie... J '♦u-.h as pro^r^mcd 
X ♦ j'; JTxpcijcr.ue approach. 

c ^.uft't u" a p«,r&oi!3i 
i~ ^ I ' « i»iOiinrt*d clas*- 
i i-c'-M* i^nh one specjaJ 
1 V I - iucd (eachcr aides). 
^ V < or J to the legs 
,c.i j fiecevury if the stool 
'X^f^^i'^ uia! mjiieriab budd 
' o cjpitajLze on stu- 

x»^y^ i ,athcr than co^- 
utaes- «jgcd i.n program- 
^.htUiic^ Ihfe following 
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j$ he'/'.f J.^-, ,ii<* " ew^' I dtd. learn iti small 
step*, ittwc')- iC^rii «-Tri with lew or no errurs 
andlc^-j /' i' ' r.tv\- C)vri :r conditioning 
i«.Uniq*j*v i r , f ,r.^> -^ni fr„ g.un.n;: 

ti ^ort'M .s-i / U'. leirmrg The foUo>ving 
a.vjKC* 1. w ' « H i^'.^^r^rcd cUs^room arc 

diw^'*'j I » , ' '.ci tal .encc i^iten^ 
tion •: X " 7»lo->, «>ci:i<. mastery, 

achievihij', ' ,r,ar^lc ^t45lc. reward. 

itrticNi'*- . J,',*. M "^c i^r, scncdu!in>5. and 
record V • * ^ > 
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Documrat Not AvalleMt freai tDRS. 

De%.nptor»-.*Adult Programs, BehavbralOMec* 
tives. Coune Content, Course £valwat<oa, Cttr* 
riculurn Guides.' * Disadvantaged Croups, In* 
dividual Dcvctopment, •Problem SoMng* 
Productive Thinking, *Profrjim Dcscriptiow, 
Role Perception, *Self Actualiaation. Social 
Problems. Student Evaluation 

ldcn(ifiers»*Lifc Skills Education^ Saskatchewan 
New^urt 

The Life Skills course of Saskatchewan 
NewStan uses concepts »nd techniques from cdu* 
cation, social work, und behavior Kieacee to 
develop new types of programs which ttrese per* 
sonal competence in dealing with problems. This 
hook dcvcrlbes the Life Skills course and givet 
example* of how problem solving skills are 
taught. Other chapters deal with teacher training, 
lolo tramhtg, implcmenution of the course, and 
the rote of problem solving in Life Skills. Two ' 
chjpters ^re devoted to evaluation, one to atu* 
dent progress and the other to course evaluation. 
Bibliugrjphies are included at are evaluation 
form« and diuijMms of how Life Skills' may be 
uicd. (RS) 
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Anxkty. Attribute TrcatmMit lolcrKtlM* mmi In* 
dlvidualbed tnst'-uctfam./ 

Note— I8p.; Paper presented at the 80th Annual ^ 
Convention of the American' Psychdofiail Aa- 
sooution, Honolulu.' Hawaii. September 2-8« 
1972 / 

F.0R5 Prioe MF.S0.65 HC«$9 J9 

Dcfccriptofs— ^Anxiety. Ctaasroom Techniquca, 
Comparative Analysb. * Educational Objec- 
tives. Educational Theoiks. Eviduation, *hh' 
dividualized Instruction. Instructional Maierialt, 
* Interaction. Psychology. Research. Teaching 
Techniques 

lliis thumbnail review of the tymbioaia 
between psychology and education it inUnded to' 
suggest tlut perhaps those concerned with cduca* 
tion have borrowed too uncritically the faahiona- 
ble topics in psychology. What b of |»aftkular 
concern is the useful neu of the'anxiety oonitnict 
for research and theory dtfalii^ with individual^ 
ized instruction (II). and attribute treatment in* 
teractions. Individualized inatrtiction today Im* 
plies individualizatkm in only one reapact: puptti 
proceed through the same materiab, in piatty 
much the same way. but they do ib at their own' 
rate. Individualiiation of the method of inatnic* 
tion hingea upon the establishment of attributo 
ti«atment interactions (ATls). The major purpoaa 
of this paper is to critically evaluate ATI atudiea 
in whkh anxiety has been used at as i^ie attributo 
variable. A comparison of the distinguishing 
haraCtenstics of individualized and conventional 
nstructional practices suggests a compfdjUng ra* 
tionalc for expecting an interaction between ana* 
lety and these two itt2»tructional strategtee: bi II, 
«tu dents arc required to master a clearcut instntc* 
tional objective, in conventional instruction) ob* 
jcctives are frequently non-existent and/or vague. 
Two other studies of this nature were reviewed. 
All of the studies reviewed are inconclusive tt» 
garding ATls between anxiety and classfoom in* , 
strucuon or II. However, the present rationala 
suggests that such interactions are poasibk. <CIC) 
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ScrvKC Center. 710 East Second South. Salt 
UkeCity. Uuh84l0: 

cons rrtM mf.so.«s 

'~0^chfrton-- 'Affective Objective*, Data CoUec* 
tion. Learning Praceaei. Meawiremeni Iniiru- 
menu. •MeMMremenl Techniques 'Per* 
kmiMncc Tests. 'Program Evaluation. *Stu- 
dent Evaluation. Tesu 

Cencfal co»Kerm and comideratton^ regarding 
wmtuftimnt in afTcctive education, pn manly, 
famucaimnf, to suppofl the atudent in hit learn- 
ing ffoff^mm ind the mcher as a factliutor of 
Icaniif^ M ftplorML Hie following top«ci arc 
diiCiMMd O) AcooMilibility (of the *cHool« for 
mc U tnt wrnnt of illwrtv ywib <r adMcatiow). (2> 
^iTfOM of AfMvt M iiwriwiw i (tlw ooll^ 
liM of 4ttm for dtciiion HMkiiic). Gnding (a^ec- 
thra MaaMimatnt not to bt wad to aftabl'ish 
ghdM). (3) Conditiont vamit Outootnes (identi. 
ly conditio we that oontribuia to affective^gro^h 
Md dtvalopmant, and construct mcjoum to 
mm 1^ aatent to which thcw conditions are 
ptaatnt), (4) MeaMircment in Support of Ijeam- 
ing (HMaiofaflatnt thoukt be responsive to 
dtaagto ^ objtctivat and tha learning program). 
(S) QyaatHattva vemt Qualitative DaU (mea« 
aufMMmt tliot inttrferea with vttbal feedback and 
iatetactioii should be avoUad). (6) Nonn*7- 
Criiafion*, or Objectives Referenced Performance 
Dau (for Measurement of affective outcomes, 
objsctivaa rtfertn^ measurement is preferred 
to criiario«»>rcferenccd measurement). (7) Pn>- 
1 Curfkulum Evaluation. (8) Instruments 



•od Measurement Ttchnisues, and (9) Problems 
and Coastraints, Appendi»es present DeHnttion of 
^JTm^^-^MMmiki of Organizing Systems. At. 
triples, and Sehaviort; and An Outlined Affec- 
liva Goals of Education. (For rtUted documents. 
itoTM (»2 IM.U6.)(DB) 
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Available from— Interstate Educational Resource 
Service Center. 710 East Second South. Salt 
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tons Prkt Mf-%0,^i HC.$3.39 
Descriptors-** Affective Objectives, * Behavioral 
Objectives. 'Cognitive Objectives. *Educa* 
tienal Objactivss. Human Development. Leum* 
lag Processes. *Fsychomotor Objectives. 
Rtaaarch Rtviewt (Publications) 
Tha affactlvf domain in tducation. with par* 
tkutar rsfsrtnca to goals and objactlvti. is 
daacribad. Following a brief dtKusilon of tha uf- 
iKtlva. cofiiitlva, and psychomotor domnlns. tht 
ftpoft fo«uaM on ftofi««osnltlva goals and objoc 
thf^ Tba mon proper contains four. sections; 
(t) an overview of genaral goals and objectives 
found la tfw education Utaraturs; (2) a discussion 
of laamifig and adaptation: (3) what the mental 
healtk, paraonelity. and creativity aiierature tells 
tta about the baatthy. cffoctiva, folly functioning. 
s«lf«ctuaNiing. creative person; md (4) an nnal* 
yaia of key VK>rds usod in stating objectiveSi^XPor 
related documents, see TM 002 183-184. 186.)' 
<DB) 
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Available from-^lntantate Educational Resource 
Servica Center. 710 East Second South. Salt 
Lake City. Utah S4 102 
EDRS Price MF<$0.«$ HCfS3.29 
OescriptOfS-—* Affective Objectives. * Behavioral 
Objectivca, ^Cognitive Objectives. *Educa* 
tional Objectivca. ^Psychomotor Objectives. 
School RaaponaibiUty, Sell Actualization. Stu- 
danc Devalopment, Taionomy 
A nodal for expansion of educational objec* 
thwa beyond the uaual narrow focus on low-level 
cognitive abilitiaa and the transmission of facu is 
A brkf definition of the three 



dtKnam&-p»>t:ixiTncto* (dom^^n cogntUve (ihink. 
ing). end affective <fccling)--u given, and it is 
pointed ocl tha» aiTccl (Fjccltngs) is pr«cnt with 
cither cognitive or ptycHomotor ;kcuvity. T>#r two 
dimensions of tj{pcr*cncc (potitix-c or r.^ga;|ye) 
are related Ui the rc<pon«tbiiity of educators to 
pncnidc po*.Hve cxpencrce for the student by 
buildm^ on v^hxt it moanin^l to the ix>divijual 
student K'athv^oh.. OkKHti. und Masia*« clast./|« 
cation of affective ob|cctivcs la iht.^ briefly 
dbcuMted tn rclsiicn .o the tvK> dimensions of ex* 
perieocc The dynsmtc Aspects of the self are 
dtsomcJ and presented m a taxonomy of a/Tcc* 
Uvc behavior The object* of tlfect frequently 
fovryl In education ;iic la:cd as il) Self. (2) 
Otliers. <3) Sotwty. (4j U^mmg. (S) Work. (6-) 
Lcisiire Timr. (7) AestKctict. (8) The Natural 
World, arm <9) Ufc The need to determine \^bit 
chAr9ci^rt<$tic3 are tmportiini or essential to the 
well being of the «r*Jtvidu9J amd society and the 
t>chavH/r» AS^mictl vi.Ui ihcic characteristics, as 
w<H ilie voivJ;l:or« and kind* of expenenccs 
nccmary fo. Jicii development, are pointed out. 
Thr implKratior^H the model for education ire 
that schools need ii> focus leM on controlling the 
studen: dnd tn^ra on helpug h\m develop sc!f- 
direction nnd *r«'-co(arol. (For rel-'iJ docm 
mcnt*. see 11^,1 00^ l$VJ85 ) (OB* ^ 
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Pub Date Mar 72 * 
Note— 3<p. . ] 

EDRS PfW ^tJ^.50,6i nC-S3Jl9 
Dcscnptors-r'Affecti e Objectives, 'Classroom 
Obicrvaticn T<chnk ;i:c«. educational Research. 
•EvAloation Critcr a. <»£vftluation Methods. 
Guides. ImiruCtion. J Improvement. ^Learning 



Stud 



Experience. 
Behiivkir 

Eleven trriieria 
teach ing/Ica/ning »ti 



nt Behavior. Teacher 



for examining the 
^ ,„U«iion in a classroom are 

proposed. The*: cr^tc/ia. which relate to the per- 
cent of time studenis or teachert spend in the ac* 
tivities. arc ( 1 ) types of Oiooght procesMS. (2) 
scttvity dect5u>ns. <3) motivation. (4) activity dif. 
ferenttat!on. partx^pauon and pacing. (5) activity 
form relevance. \6) evaluation source. (7) 
evaluation siandartl. iS> panictp2ti\'c sovemance, 
(9) tijftcher acuvity. < 10) acavjty mood, and { II ) 
studen: feelmp. Following each cntena. spaces 
.are provK*cd for lecortltng estimates of time 
spiait it the activities, and some of the possible 
implications of various csiirnatcs arc dtscuMed. 
The importance of this metbcid of examining the 
processes ?nd exp^nenccs of the classroom is 
seen to he lu the fact that tenchers become aware 
of their priorities as evidenced by the varying 
degrees of «?niphJiis ni activities over which they 
have control, ard thui should in.ji position to 
rationally confim or modify Uieir value priorities. 
It is stated that the ci^tiniates woald probably be 
most valid amJ rchable if obtained by trained ob- 
servers, (for telatttl documenU. »ec TM 002 
183-186.) <DB^ 
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H^nfS. Vync^ Oamtco. Scndra 

Afffcdve fuiucatbii to ^iKiUtxte Integratioe. 

Research Mwioxraphi, Volume I. Numbtr 2. 
Ronda Unu , Oamesvilfc. P. K. Yonge Lab. 
• School 
Pub Date 72 
Note~7lp, 

Available from^P K Yonge Laboratory School. 
College of Pduuatiw. University of Flonda. 
Gamesvillc, r-a 32601 (Sl.03) 

EDRS Price MK-S0.6S flC.$3.29 

Descnplors— •Affective Objectives. Changing At- 
lituces. Divus>^»on Oroups *Discui<uon Pro- 
grams. H\%\^ Scliooi Students. 'Integrauon 
Methods, inierg^oup Relations. ♦Program 
Evaluation, R^^ciai AitituOes. 'Remedial Read- 
ing Programs. School jme^rat^ofi, Self Concept. 
Social Attiiides. Student Adjustment 

Identifiers— Florida 
The purprjsc of • \n st :dy was to investigate the 

effecuveness ;f a five week program in affrxuve 



education wttii empiiasis on tacHilftlMig tUt M* 
tegrauon of a large proportioii of new mimm 
into a school. SpeciRcaity, Ikt pnpmin wm 
designed to: (I) rediioe Miiergroiip pfcjadiM If 
modifying in a posiu'vc airccUM mA^»4m mmmi 
self and othere. and (2> help new tiiidtfili adifC 
to their new school. The FQtrMi tnt NMlt* . 
mcnted through the oomhiocd motuUmmfmn 
and coursclora. Three major co > apo t a» wnti 
&s veliicki to achieve the goal. PiacMWioa poaft 
focused on; (I) clarifying mytN 
dice by examining the characlafkiki, ytitSm, aad 
contributions of the mifiofily poa^ (2) lilt 
processes of va' je system dei^elopmaM; and. (9) 
the consequences to minority Md i^sMiy groups 
of failing to resolve intergroup oonllkt C owtma 
nications groups provided planned oppoftunitiit 
10 grow in self awareness and in the uadcrtiaiid* 
ing. attitudes, and skills needed to relate ptMiCivt* 
ly to persons from differcfii tthnic, aoSal« and 
cultural backgrounds. The developmental, ia« 
divtdualized reading program tmphaitaad ia* 
dividual successes in reading aa ^|| Mt 
u a learner. (Author/iM) 
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Morrit, tarry And Othtrs 
Mf fds af a Therapta^ic ModtNag niR m Cn^ 
Uvc m4 Emodoaal Camp aa s ats al Aaakfy. \ 

'Spons Agency--Middle Tenntaace Stau .Uaiv.»- 
Muffrecsboro.; National last of Mtatal HcaMl 
(DHEW). Bethesda. Md. 

Pub Date {70) 

Note--21p. 

EDRS rric? MF-S04S HOf9 Jf . ' 
DeKriptors— Affective iehavior, *Aatitty, 
Desensitization. Educattoaal Therapy. Eaio* 
tional Experience. ^Emotioaal Hcspoait* 
*FiltAS. High School Students. •Tlicrapy ; 
This study examined the nature of the aaaiety 
reduction resulting from the adminiitratioa\ of a 
nim designed to reduce anxiety about snakes. 
One-hundred-sixty high school scaiort vieaad 
either a modeling Film or a control film. At tx* 
peeled, the modeling group, compared lo coatrol 
Subjects, experienced significantly greater dtcft* 
ments oW self-report measurtt of aaxitty aad 
avoidance of snahas aad deaioatcratad iifaill* 
canily fewer false asaumpiioas about saakes after 
viewing die film tlian before. Aho aa atpcctcd. 
folto%vtnc the distinctioa totwata Worry, aad 
Emotionality as separable c om p oaaa w of aa»kty> . 
Worry scores decreased signifkaally taart for tht 
modeling than for the control gnNi^. whereas ao 

differential changes in Emotioaalily i ' ' 

(Author) 
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Randazzo, Joseph D, 

A Case far Early Learnlag; Aa lavilatlaaat Ca* 

vireament far ChUdrta. Ages 3*4. 

Hartford Public Schools. Conn. 
Pub Date Jan 70 
Note-49p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.4S HC*$3.39 
Descriptors— * Affective Objectives. Behavioral 
Objectives. *Cognilive Development, Creative 
Teaching. * Early Childhood Education. Educa* 
tional Change. * Educational Needs. Individual* 
tzed Instruction, * Learning Processes. ModclSf 
Prevhool Education. School Environni^at. 
Skill Development. Teacher Role. Tcchnicat 
Reports * ^ 
Identifiers— Connecticut. *Hartfurd 

The challenges facing education tciday. in par* 
ticular the educational programs for children 
u^cd 3 to 6. are found to be muny and varied. 
«kith the failures in urban acctings pointing up the 
need for different and respoasive learning ca* 
vi^onmenu. In the devektpmeal of allffnatives lo 
current conditions ia the schools today, the fof* 
luwin| are invesiigaCad: { I ) soma sources of oar 
American tradition for the cducatloa of the 
young. (2) the most current iovesiigatkMis into 
the develnpment of the intellect; and (3) what we 
are learning about how children really leara.The 
child fmm three to six yean of age H said to 
need (I) independence. (2) order and sense. (3) t 
to communicate. (4) coordinated movement, (5) ' 
to abstract. ^6) to cakrulate. (7) repetition, (S) 
greganousness. (9) concentratkM. (10) to satisfV 
curiositv. and n n the devclooment of a creative 
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•maiiiuiion. Iht nee J fi>r aliowins children to 
•c<|utre ihe bMic kaming ikilH ai w earlier age 
•o tiiiil lh€y CM tlicn cn|ti||c in iho "huauniiinf " 
ckmcAtt uf l^tr cik€«UNi u titc^kcd. The ba%\c 
Uiltft ^ ctMtMtercd lc» be the cugmtivc AilU- 
FcrccptiuVMolor Dcvetopmcni. L'jn|uafc 
Ddrctopmeig. CoiKcpt FiHrruiHin. and f roblem 
Solving. The tccond mjjor bj5ic kjminf area it 
Ike affccitve donuin^ which icad« lo the develop- 
m€i'A oC social reipoii«ibi1iiy. ecwnmitment. and 
tocceta »^ntiiy for children. A de^i^n for a learn- 
lug cnvifonmem for children agcn 3 to 6 years it 
preatnied. The program initiated by the HartAtrd 
(Cofifiecticyl) Public School System to meet the 
ctfucalNMial needs vi( young fcamertin thjt:com*-^ 
munity is described. (DB) 
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y^tfifr. Amor / Csmer. Crwm A, 
lavMrigMlM •! the t^tj^m and Nuart «f AudHy 
^idMC«M«iie mad 
I Smm lapttcatiMa f«r 



SbI>M»F«b7) 

Note— 40p.;* Paper pmenlcd at the American 
EdMMioiMl Research Astoctation annual meet- 



Mew Otkans, U.. February 1973 V 
PrtM MP.S«^ HC-SIOf ^ 



Dwrylon •Antiety, Caucasian Stud^snts, *£|e* 
Mffilafy SdMol Scudenii, Fev» Negro Stu* 
dtnli, fMocplioft, ^Racial Differences. *Sex 
. Diircftaoai, ^Social Diiterenccs* 
SoooaconoMiic Statua, Student Characteiistica. 
Urban E«vifomiicfit« UrbM Youth 
Identiftan^^Ceiieni Antitty Questkmnaire. 



Tht purpQtts of the study reported in this 
o o cu icat were to tnmiigait the retationthip 
betw#M chfldff a^ maailtfll aasiety and their per- 
ctpiioai'oC Mgativc envirownenu) stimuli, and to " 
deiemuMt tha effectt oC aocioeconomic sUtus 
tSES) and raca om both oC these variabks. The * - 
hypotheses tested concerned: (a> the degree of , 
aMicCy manifested by children from dtfferent / 
SES, fact, and sei groups: (b) the frequency of . 
negative emriionmental stimuli perceived by chil- ' 
dreo (irom dtffrreat SES. race, and sex grouped 
and (€)|thc relationship between degree of ana* 
iety manilested and 'faauency of negative en- 
vironmental Mimuli.-. Additional data were cc^- 
lactad concerning the quality of negative environ- 
mental stimuli perceived by children from each 
group. The inamment uaad to measure anxiety 
was the General Anxkty Q«ieitionnaire. which in* 
corporates ilama from tim Childrenli Manirest ^ 
Anxiety Scale and the General Anskty Scale for 
Children. All aub j e e ta vert sixth-grade pupils ^ 
from fonr PhiladelpMn achools. Each Khpol 
ttpmeeaiad nna oT font SES-radat combinaUons: 
bwar SES blr:k. lower SES srhite. middk SES 
Mack. ^ midJk SES white. Three hundred and 
Mty-ona pupib-three daasee f^om each Khool- 
participated In the svudy. The instruments wete 
ndmin»iered to an entire clam at one sitting. (Ta* \ 
bias following the test of this paper are only mar* ^ 
ginalty kgiWe.i (Author/iM) ^ ' 
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Morin, KtnwtH \. 

Cro«ip Syrtemalk Daensiliiatkm ef Test AnxiHy, 

Pub Date 72 

Note-2lp, 

EDRS Price MF-$0.45 HC*$3.29 
Descriptors^ AfTcctive Behavior. *AnJue(y. *Col- 
kge Students. Counseling. Counseling Centc/s, 
•Counseling Services. Counselor Rot^. *Oesen- 
sitization. Groups. Performance. *P/ogom 
Descriptions. Student TesUt*g 
The |»per dcKribes a group dc^nsiti/4ti(in 
program aimed at assisting students to perform to 
the best of their ability in a testing situation if 
they suffer from extreme debilitating un«iciy. 
Since the problem is pervasive and the number ot 
trained limited, the author suggests that the group 
program is an efTicient and cfTecttve method of 
attacking test anxiety. The program described 
here has been used with Georgia State Um'vetslty 
students who either volunteered or were profes- 
sionally referred. The number, kngth. and spac- 
ing of meetings is discussed as well as an outline 
of ih^ rnntenr of the sessions. The first session is 



spent d'Kussing s>stcinaiic de^rnsitiuition id wm* 
pk terms. Ulkmg atiout tests, anxkty. and an 
orientation lo i»hat lies ahead The next l«^o or 
three %es\ions are devoted to learning deep 
muscular re)a«ation. v^hile the last four to six are 
spent guing through the hierarchy The role of 
the counselor as a fascilitator of such programs in 
prevenutive menu! health i> also examined. 
(Authof/S£S) 
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GohU, HoUrt K Roberd, Arthur D, 

Affective and Cugnitive Corrtlales of Claswwim 

Achi«.ero«jt: Rcs<aiTh for the Counselor. 
Spons. Ag'rncy— Conriecitcui Univ. Research 

Foundation. Storn^ 
Pub Date Feb 73 

Notc--np.; Paper presented at the American 
Educational Re>-.4rch Avsoaation Convention. 
February 26-March I, 1V73. New Orleans 
EDRS Price MF-jlO.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors<^*Aca'jcmic Achievement. Academic 
Performance. Achievement - Tests. ^Afrccttve 
Behavior, AfTeclivc Tesu. Behavior. •Cognitive 
Ability. Cognitive Development. Cognitive 
Measurement. •Cognitive Tests. Coun^ling. 
Counselor^. High S.hool StudenU. •Rating 
Scales, ftcycarch Projccu. Success Factors * 
^ The relationship between cognitive and affec- 
tive vanablei^in the context of predicting student 
achievemer^t^lKfftirmancr in the classroom is ex* 
amincd SpcciHcaiiy. the study examines the two* 
part question I) lo what extent, and ^t) in what ■ 
mannci can cl^^ioom achievement tirades) be 
predicted by selected cognitive and alTecxtvc vari- 
ables. The findini^ of the study lend further 
claridcatton to i^c prediction of classroom 
achievement As ^xpected» cognitive variables 
contribute to etplajnmg variation in cla^uoom 
grades, but the combination of cognitive Wl af^ 
fective vanablci in k srx predictor equation ex- 
plain only 32% of the variation in grades. The 
authors conclude that moderate relationships 
between cognitive measures and ctuvoum 
achievement should \be accei>tad and future 
research might i.icludc personality characteristics 
in ttodies of differences m daasroom achieve- 
ment Short reviews of the literature to date are 
included. (Aulhor/StS) \ / 
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Skotettt, John A * Jr, » 

Thr tise of Anxl«ty Manactmenl Training la the 
Trralmrnt of (t'eneratiirtd and Specific Aaxlc* 
lIcK. (and! Considerations la Setting Dp A Full 
Servic^ Dewnsi Illation Program. « 
Puh Ojic Sep 72 

Nt)ic^20p . Pjperik prcMrn'ed jt a mectirg <>f the 
American Hs>ch»logicjf Asuictution. Sep- 
tember. 1972 
AvjiljWe fri»m<-Jonn A Nicolettt. Jefferson 
Ciiunty Mcntjl Hcjllh Center. 7307 Grand- 
view, Arvaijj, Colerjdo K0{)02 (reprints) 
FOttS Price MF-$0.65 llC-$3.29 ; 
Dc\crtpuir\^*Anx!ety. C(>l!ege Students. Condi- 
liiiiicd Stimulus. Conditioning. •Counseling 
Ccniyrs. Counvcl<u%. Cuc\. •Desensitiration. 
F.vjlujtHtn. Followup Studies. Mental Health 
Pr<igrjni\. Wonprofe^sional Personnel. *Pro- 
gr-im Devclppmcnt. Response Mode. Self Con- 
trol \ 
Identifiers— Anateiy NLinagcmcnt Training 
This report Utscus\j:sthL* success of desensitira-* 
.li«in techniques m alleviating specific ankjeiy but 
itk f.iilurti in treating; gcncralircd aniicty. Anxiety 
mjnjgcmcnl trjining^ (AMTO ha<\'hccn 
developed to 4iverc«»me wiinc of the dencii:ncie« 
of descmitiraiton approjchcs Through the use of 
.instructions and cues to arouse anxiety resp^inscs 
and the training uf clients tii develop competing 
rc<4>«in^*\ \ULh a< rclaxjtitin. success, or c'om 
petency. AMT providcN the inilividiial witl^ a 
melhtKl for sctf-cnritrol jpproprutc to any aiiK 
lety prtmiking situation F.irty, undergraduates 
referred hy ctiunwltng Lcnierx participated m \ix 
study to aueis the eflectiveness of AMT. AMT 
was found to i>c effective in reducing both 
generali/ed ;ind public speaVing anxkty X 
second paper presents the con^ideratHins invoWcdi 
in setting up 4 de^en^ti/ation proeram m a coim.i 



scltng center. Areas covered inchKk preparatory 
procedures. a»Te\smenl «f need, announcement v4 
»er vices, program operation, and ftilhrn-up «nd 

evaluation. (Author/IJ^AI 
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Puh Date Feb 73 

Note^Up.; Paper presented m American Ktfncn** 
. 5?rr Association Annual MnttiM 

& M/'*^': Fab«.;72r: 

EDRS Prke Mr.$M5 HC*$3^t 
Descriptort-^Affective Objcctim, Caat Sindiat 

tasy School StudenU •Formative f>valnation« 
hS^ra^^y^V Musimctional Wa^trialc' 
MrnMraMtnt Tcchntq«ti« •Rctcnfck 
Methodolcf). Speeches i^^nicn 
Critkal ntethodok gk ^ kMaa In iha i 

ev a lnatiOM ^' — • 

diacmasd* ' 

short lann ^ 

prObkmatiC U ^^^.-..^m mm mmmmmmm vsv 

ject matter areas; but k k • mnch mmn aaflona 
prcdicamtnt for cvahiatort oCndncatkn in valnaa 
and attitudes «rhert littk k known ^bont Hit 
sktlk essential to the attainment oC, (mm rnMg 
goals.. Procedures being naad for formMivr 
evnWation oC an ekmentary achod yrotram ki 
achievemtnt behavior am pftttniaA tlmat 
proceduret ilkstrate ways of hnndhac tfit ibm 
problem bv allowing for incceaavt alinnlM oCn^ 
jecuves. (Author) 
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Z4tiit, Mm 

CMWrm'a Cxperknct srkb Denlli. 

Note-22p. ^ 

EO0UI Prke Mr-$0.iS HOtXn 
Descfipiob^Adjustmeat PraWami, ♦Childhood 
Attiiudk Concapt F ormatimi. •Oanth. •Emo- 
tional Adjnttmani* Utaratnro tcvkwt. •Paitnl 
Attuudk P^nt Child MaKmuMp; •Paitnc 
Influenft, Psychofogkal Nania 
Chtldrmili concepts oC daaii §mr nrkh iMr 
age and j i t »akpmani Tim <^ ya a r ni d ha|^ 
10 notka tfwt Iking mtm mi mdm 
.sounds. The fWc-yaar-oM. iMnha that Mfo nnd 
death ani rcvarubk. hut tht ait-yanr-oM kMsm 
thai death k final and brii^ aofroar. ChMiwi 
from eight through lan am lalimmd ki Iht 
caum pC death and srhai hapfam aflar < 
Adokscanta think of death mid what ha 



to an experkncc with death am amatty hh 
fluenced by pamntal attUudaa. Piamnii can hail • 
help chi^rta deal with death hy not ndOM ka 
taboo subject: by axpUtaiim lo thaTdM^tfM 
death k final, by not landintliin awty dnih^ Iha 

ing periods, by anconiHiai khn lo par- 

tin Jia fur—* - 



Ikipnte 



; funeral ritai of pamntt, ilbllaji. 



and other rcktivet, and hy ttHOM 

the dead ptrton. Children ahooM 

thck parenia the bask tivth that death k part of 
Ufc and must bt accepted aa a 

(Auihor/Khi) 
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^Hithem Califtwnia. Loa An«eka. 
trwthiclkmal Moteriak Cemtr for SMcial^hT 
cntnm. 

SpjMts Agcncy-^Bureau of Education for the 

^J';|»«M»ped (DHKW/OE>. W«ihii«tDn. D.C. 
Pub I>atc iun 73 
Note— 7|p. 

. Available from-Jackic Bolen. In^tnictMinal 
Materials Center. Special Btucation, 1031 
Sooth Broadway-Suite 623. UniventtCy » of 
Southern California, tos AnnekA. QOifoniia 
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WHS hrfcc M»*$0.65 IIC*$J.29 

I>r<ripf<y%— ♦Adolescent^ ♦Affociivc Hcha*M»r. 
*AnnoUicU B«blfO|^phic«. Audiuvisiut Ah]\. 
BtH»k<, Oittumt Factors. Cnu^tKKi^liy 
OiMurbcJ. ♦t:iiccpttona1 Ou)J l-AJuc»tion» 
f-itnn. Filnwtnpt. •lo^rvctH**! MutcnaU. In* 
•irtKirtmMl McJia, IntcrpcfVirud KcUfion^hip. 
Moral Values. Self CorMxpi 
The aimiunled bibln)|;raphy WsU ^pproxinuitcly 
146 instructional nuicruK and Kxyks uv:ful 
lesKheri deal v%ith norma) and ;ibnomul 
KlokKcnt ^AiToctiw bcluvior in juoior and \cRior 
high Khuolv An cxpUnation idtect ftivcx imtruc* 
iKim for corrvUiiing publisher with a spccinc 
miiterbl. and for fi ruling uenu according to 
CiitCfOfics. A list of 21 pubU^hm inclutlcs mJ- 
dn:5Ncs. Topic arras of related materials arc the 
fi>|liming (toUU* of !tcm« for each arc in 
pMTcnthM^): Mcial av^arcncM (S3>. moral dcct* 
skim (12). tntcrpervinal rclatiooMtiptt (51 >. 
unikntandinC (S8). an<l culti^ral awaa>nev( ( M) 
A ibort evaluative descrtpthm. ptayin^ timc» 
ruKnber of pafe^. purchaM: or rental ^pncc. 
other penineiH features accompany each item 
Kalini. Some cf the subjects materials' or booths 
cover art tccn^parcm relatio«»hip», ct!u(.a* 
tion. iilcoholism» rvtining away, cheatii^^. matun 
tior) Md Afro>Afner)cin hi\ti>ry. or 

American Indian studies, llcnujby media oxit- 
pnse the fol)o«king (quantity motcd m 
parcnthene^): film^trtps with rccord^s ca.SM:tte5. or 
tukks (73). films (16mm, 8mnC Ijlmloops. and 
tmm sound) (40). tramparcnciet (2t. simulation 
fwnet ( I ). records (3). books and)boiiUeL\ (24>» 
OVMttes ( 1 ), profcMiona] niatcno) f I )• aiuJ xtudy 
prints (I). (For related tnfomwtkKi. see EC US2 
IS9).(MC) . . 
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rvevMMhw Tfecrsfy with SIMIhs • Dyte| 
CMU. ^ 
Center for frttrtntivc ftydiiatry. White* P1«uu. 

ru^'Oate Oct 69 
No«e-20p. 

' A«**^^ . from— Center (or freveniive 

fsychiiuy. 340 Mamironccli Avenue. WhHc 

flaMS. New York IO«OS (SI.OO) • 
IMSPrke M¥*W^S HC.t3.29 
Oeacriptors—* Affective Behavior, Anttciy. Cat« 

9Mits« Caihars^s. 'Otath. *£arly Childhood. 

HotUIHy. Mcnul Health. •Psychiatry. 

•fsyehotberapy. Siblings 
tdtntintrt— Mo«ming | 

A cast ttudy of ptychiatrlc.iniervcntinn for t«o 
tisurs whotc brother it dying of leukemia is 
presenlsd. The ihr.-apeulic Iechni9ue allempied 
to d«al with the threatened low by • forthright 
approach to the reality tiiuaiton. encouraging 
**immvaiting** ditcuttiont. aHownnec for c;tiharm 
without severe regrcuion. cmph«sit on reality 
orientation, and direct initiation and enhance* 
mcnt of mourning through the uie of irantfercnce 
f%8terial$. A theoretical ditcuwion of the capacity 
of children to mourn it included. Am empirical 
assessment of the therapy suggest! that immeduie 
vcRiilstive help st s time of great ttrett wat pro* 
irided. b«t thsi there was Uitle effect on iKe chil- 
dren's espociiy to lutlain prolonged mourning « 
processet, (DP) 
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A froeellvc CaMaAce Approecb Tkroegk Invelvt- 

De^xndenis Schools (OOD). Tokyoji (Japan). 

faciric Area District I. 
Pub Osic Feb 73 j 
Note— 5Sp.; Psper pretcnted at the American 

Penonnei and Guidance Asseelstion Meetmg. 

9*t2 February 1 973. San Diego. California 
tons Price ^P*$9.«5 NC.S3.29 
Deseriptofi— 'Clsffreem Environment. Curricu* 

lu« Developmeni. * Decision Msking. 

Caidance. 'Inatruelional Materials. Inter* 

•disciplinary Approach. Multimedia Instruction. 

•Self Concept, ^Siudeni Participation. •Team* 

work 

A proactive guidance approach focuses on the 
cbild'a sclf*tiivolve«ent in bis decision-makinc 



and tn hit subsequent responiibitiiy at an in* 
dividual and at a member of an interacting 
society. The dectsion*msking process placet 
emphssit ua the school's crestio6 of s learning 
environment which cnhsnces • chtld% nstursi 
inqurtttivenett about himtclf snd Ihi 'work in 
wliKh he ii>et ThW ^proach utitlies s multi* 
diKipjinary oricniaiion in impkmenling the edu* 
calional program tkieugb team involvement of 
Stair members snd thfougb s variety of clsssrooai 
models. The booklet provides a.dcUikd e«am-na* 
tiOK of tpeciftc con««)pu th^t characterise the 
proactive tuidance aoproach ac Ibey relate to "4u* 
dcntt. leackert. ttaif. narenlt. ond cu7r?cu7Mm ^ 
The ma;or ponton ofvMhe ^okkl eonsiiit of 
learning actiMliet. t)f materials for projects, and 
of Implementation suggestions for these ideas. 
(Author/tAA) 
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Christophfr, Lochtr B HarttUom, OrvU 4., Ed*. 
Inside Out; A Calde Per Teaekers. 
National Instruction*} Television Center. 

Bloomington. Ind. 
Spons Agency-.EXXON Corp.. New York. N.Y, 
Pub Date 73 ^ ■ ^ 

Note-89p. 

Available from>-National Instructional Television 

Center. Bot A. Bloomington. Indiana 47401 
EORS Price MF-$0.4S HC*$J.29 
Descriptors— 'Affective Behavior. ^AffcctivcOb- 
jectivcs. Co«umunica:ion Skills. Decision Mak* 
ing. Elemcnury Grades. Grade 3. Grade 4. 
Crsde 3. 'Health Education. ^Instructional 
Filmt, Inierpertonsl Kelationthip. •Teaching 
\ Ciwt4et. Valuet 
l^cnttfiers— *tnside Out 

hislcrial is provided to help teachet a plan crea* 
tivdy to meet^ the challenges of affective teaching ) 
which' are presented by **lnside/Oul.** •'In/ 
side/Out** is a series* of thirty 13 minute color 
films designed to help 3rd. 4ih. and 5th graders 
to achieve vid maintain wetl*being. In • feelings 
approach to hv*alih education, it cmphasiier com* 
municstion sklti.n. learner involvement ani intcr> 
personal rclatiom' and rcliea upon student valuing 
and decision makUig. For each of :hc 30 Alms in 
the series the guidebook provides the teacher 
with a brief synopsis of the profvam. • ttstemcnt 
of the fllmlt purpose, lisu of icjper^ani poinit to 
contider. and a guide to pr^sibW aetivHIes to 
enhsnce a^ditftanal leaminf* Special notct era 
alto included for some of the fUma when thev arc 
deemed appropriau. (Far nlmi doeMaeatt, see 
ED 070 250 and 251 aad BM Oil 3S9.) <P»> 
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tmndry^JKichard C. fsrdfw, £. Mich4Ui 
Sslf-Caneepi Eakaactmcat of Presckeel CbUdrea. 
Pub Date Feb 73 , 
Note-12p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet* 

ing of the Amencan Educational Research As* 

sociation (New Orlcai>s. Louisiana. February 

26. March 1. 1973) 
COBS Price Mf.$0.45 HC«S3.29 
Descrlptora-*Developr..enUl Guidance. Middle 

CU«. Personal Growth. Personality Develop. 

ment, •Preschool Children, ag^jf Concept, 

•Self Concept TesU 
Identifiers— Developmenul Profde. Thomas Self 

Concept Values Test (TSCVT) 

This study invettigafd whether a telf-concapt 
enhancement program would affect signiftcanl 
change in the self»coneepU of d-year^old middle 
class preKhoolers as compared «Hh etaasmstes 
»ot In the program. AU participating children 
(N-52) were pre* and posttesud using tha 
Thorn ss Self>Concept Values Test aad Che 
DevslopmenUl ProTde. The aipeHmentai group 
consisted of 34 children, who participated in 33 
seasioas (one 20* to 30*minute session per day) 
over an ll*«eek period. Activitiea focuted on 
enhancement of the physieal. inullectaaf. caio- 
tional. and socisl self. The control group con* 
sisced of If children. BesulU indlcaUd tha as* 
perimeatat group did show moM sigaiflcsni 
changet in self*concept scores than the control 
group. Parallels were observed between signifl* 
cant self-concept scale changes in the eiperimcn* 
tal group and cerula specific self^oncept 
aabaaeenMriit acilvitiet. Taachert* ratiafs aad 



children*f self reporis iadlcaiad vary i%aillcMl 
iacraasee oa the factor tcalw af bippiaiM, tocto* 
biNiy. sharing, less Itar of tMaft and peapla. la- 
dependence. Mtf canlldeaca. aaJ eaatHMly la 
t^Mhsrs. The control aroap sbovad mtf a iImM* 
cant Increase in se#<awaftaa«. TBIt stady has 
underKored the need lor self^oacapl aabaiica- 
meat programa as a ensdal aspect af pimbiet 
esperiencs, (DP) 
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BecAam. I^ae r d CAaHre 
Tbe BMsct at CieaiiB^ 
^Bsbasleee Ittpaf9aai to €be 

Nattbee 3B. 

Sunfofd Univ.. Calif. 'ScaalMd.'Ca 

Researvb aad Oav atop msat ia Tsirtthg. 
Spons Agsacy-Naliaaal last. aC Idaeartaa (IK 

HEW). Washiaatoa.D.C. 
Bsport N»«SCKDT*TII*38 
Pub Oaia A«g 73* 
Coairact--Ne<C.OO-34M>6l 
Nota-^lldp. 

B0BS PHm Mf-iMS IIC.$6JB 

Oaecffpiafm~«Aeadeaiic AchieveaiwH. Aebievs 
mmnt Gains, Btbavioc Cbaayi. CbtMlae Al* 
tiiadee. Oisadvaatifsd YMb, •BlMaaMMy 
Scboal CoaaealiH. • l laaiea i afy icbeel Wm* 
deals. Low Ac;kkvefe. Negra tliim^ •M* 
Uva lUia f orcawsat, eSelf CoiiiH, Baalkl 
taiaforcemeat, B t a daat AttiBsta, 
fragrwae. TtModi^ 

Cbildrea from l aw ia cl sa w , gbstta. aad t 
cy fioape lead to display a kv toeal i 
tormaaca to acbool aad evatoJtod «lMiiilfa9)p»> 




tormaaca. Tbis tiady a? ^iaee iba l«pacl af i 
concept oa acadeaiic asbHs^eat .H 
bypocbesiaad that: ( t ) faiatofaatoeol Bf I 
imporuac to academic taccato lacmisi 
laani; (2) aa ac ademic acMavatoaat 
academk aelf<oacep( bacaaMs jiara 
^•d. <3) aocial saarards (varbal aad' 
praise) ara mora aUsctlva *a« 
tokaa lavvds (smmM aaiaaais of ■aai y ) to ba* 
provb^ academic acMevattaaL rafip4«o btoik 
etadeaiB vMi aoaraa beiav tbe Bsitop of Mr 
cMes oa acbieveaiaM aad tolf raartpw imbmm 
were tolaciad for iMt itody ItoBi bmm to«r« Hea 
•ad sie to oaa KbsaL TsasBnw latod tia ton* 
deals* totoBactaal dssslepanoif aa a ftMT'fatol 
scale baib before aad after vaaHaaat Tht Ida* 
deals were raadooily asij ga ed to jtm at torn 
treataient groups 9m 12 wsaks. Oraap aoe 
raceivai iaiaasiva totortog and aaaaaMBg «toa* 
bined with tokea raiaforca«aat. Cmu^ twa 
received iaceasiva totorsag aad aaaatoBnf aaai* 
biaed wicb eecial relaforeeawat 0«a«p Itoaa 
received ao couaseling or ralototoaatoat Tia 
sabjecu ware preieeled ob attdsilc aad aeir 
concept measures, received Ibair riipicdii toeas* 
aients, aad wsrs reiested. Tbe totoriaB ■■■atoBeg 
was carried out by ibe esperimeator to eai bear 
sessions \twice a weak tor 
(Autbor/Jhl^ 
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OWeiClfaraW r.. /r. 
Aatlsly Redaetlea aad Campaler^Aa 

Tetas Univ.. Aasito. Compcter^AseiMed toslrai 



Speas Agsacy-Nalioaal Caaier tor Ida 



ftesearcb aad Oeveto p aaat (ONSW/M),' 
Waaktogtoa. d,C. 
Pab Oato Sep 72 
Graat-.OBO-4*7l 4)027 
Hace~9p.; Paper- prewe to d ai ibe Bjraipaitoai ab 
Aatlety to B^caiiaaally lUbivaat fltonlsM. 
Aaaeal Meeting afiba Aaiarlcaa' PtoibiiiBicri 
AsMcMaa (Meaa l ato. HawaM, Btftoaiber 
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BMtf Prtto MP4B4$ 11043^ 

I^»erlptora-«Anitoty. CegaliH>a AbBBp. •Car 
aWve Proeesses. •Ctoaaator AsMid toUfOt* 
i*ea. jB dacatiaaal taaaaicb, •iaasatog 
Pfocessae, Memary 

MeadBers-Aasiety Rcdacttoa. CAt,- MA 3 Ae* . 
aaeiaitva Mamary Teel. MetoMy Sappart« Btoto 
Aaiiitv. turn Ink AaalMvtovaaianr 

# 

/ 



/ 



KttMfcil fc«u4 M aaiiety #td«ctipn tecliniqua 
l» a •oflifMitr-kaM^ Itamiiig titMttoii. Com- 
y»t»f->aii< aitttatWM wart Mad bccauM thay 
fttfliiltad co«iroll«4 itudiaa naiag maiariatt rala* 
vut to tlia rMl-liff M«4a H aMaatt —4 altowcd 
ft^itd iRvaMrtiiiaata of auta aaiicty in 
faayoMTto kaniii^ aialtriala. Ihmn; ilia ralatioii- 
iMps batwaaa aaiiaty radiictio« and tabM^ucat 
Ml* Miiaty m4 lliat Wtvcaa auta aaikty and 
parfbraaaca coaM vacovarad. THa State-Trait 
Amiaiy tavaalory «a$ Mad» followiag ilvaral 
lana «f ita' raliaMlity and validity. Siiica prcvioai 
I dM Mt dkactty aaaaara auta aniiaty. bat 
r iaibffa4.it fraaa MavftMl •r paffarmanca 
» a mW pgriid%M araa 4avalOfa4 to Mudy 
ifta Mtoal •IVicia «C aiato aaaiaiy, ^ofwiiiva abili* 

31. aad aa f rim aa tol tfaaiaiaata 0m a concept 
tmmg taak. As eipariaiental group received^ 
, mory aupbort wbaii raqaaalad; two conuol 
groiipa racet^ it« reapactivaly, coattattoiuly. or 
aevtr. Reaulu from the MA*9 Aatociattve 
Memory Teit;thowed that uta eaparimenul groyp 
reqyirtd fewer triala to criterion and had tower 
leireb of aatiety. Thus, directly measured 
iif aridea^ waa ofTered pot the contention that the 
aaaiejty laductton treatment of memory aapport 
reduced luie anatety. (PB) 
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// nkhAri$m, fmk C. Amd Olhen 
' ^ twrfapmaat and PreVmlMry tvalaate, af m 
AtttamaM Teal AntlHy »idet<iB rrafram lac 
a Campiaa taatd i aatala t SMaatfan. 
I Taiaa Uaiv.. Anatin. Compntaf-Aaaiaiad Inttmc- 
\ lion Lab. 

) Spona AgMcy^ National Science Fonn4ation» 
/ WaahiJ»o«» D.C. 

Kepon He— TU-CAI-TK-20 ' 

fabDaUJan 79 

Note— 42p. 

IDtS Price Mr.$«4S HC.S3^* 
Daacriptora— Academic Achievement. *AdjnM* 
mcnc (to Environment). *Aaaiety» Antointtruc* 
tional Aide, Cognitive Proccmca, College Stn- 
denta, *Co«pater Asaiste4 lastrvction^ *Deacn> 
attixation» Educational Ketearch. Lcamiag 
froceaaea. Self Evalaation» Self Help frograma» 
Taac Wiaenem. Video Tape Recordinga 
IdentifSera— •Ana iety Redaction, C At 

An* aatomaud program for the redaction of 
teal anaicty in a cempttter-baaed learning situa- 
tion baa been developed, lu main compoaenU 
are: I) a anlf-atudy mannal containing iaforma- 
tion~ aad written eaerciaea dealing wHh coping 
with test aa«tety; 2) a videotape of modeled ef- 
fective and laefTecttve coping with anaiety on ^ 
teste: 3) a brief, modified ayatematic desensiti<a- 
iton procedure; and 4) n aesMm of practicing 
^ coping with aaaiety in a computer-guided testing 
situation. Tbc objective was to provide an in^ a- 
penaive service for test-anxiowa students. Prelimi* 
nary investtgation of the program *a effectivenesn 
in tba conttat of a sequence of, computer- 
managed instructional modules found n highly 
sigaiftcant raductioa in self-reported test anxiety 
as compared with a no-contact control group of 
highly tett-nnsions studeats. Slight indications of 
improved perform aace on the mcdules for the 
Iraatmaat gronpa. were also noled. Future 
rasaarch wit ba diracted at overcoming difficnl- 
ties to detecting impfovnd performance following 
rednctian nC test ansiety and toward eliminating 
the iwlasation and daaanaititation component nf 

the program in favor of iacraaaad amphuia 

practiciag tast-iahiag and anaiety maaan*^ 
akUts. (Attthor/PB) ■••"m 
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CvtttmK Joseph K And Othtn 

T»« Impact nf n Sis Week lastracUenal Paebaga 
^ « Ibe Leadersblp CbaracleristJcs af a Grtap af 
CoBsg* Jnnlar and Sealar Level Edncatlan 
hialars. 

Pub Dale (71) 

Hol«-9p. 

BDRS Price MP-$«4S HC.$3.2f 
Dttcriptors—* Affective TesU. 'College Sludentt. 

•Schedule Modules. •Teacher Education. 

•Taachiag Methods 

Thirty junior* and saaior-level college studenu 
aarolled ia a toachar education p.ogram at Indi- 
ana Uaiversay wein administered the Edwarde 



ERIC 



Personal Preference Schedule prior to tha in- 
troductioa of a aawly davalopad iastrucUonal 
package geared to aabance tha leadership 
behavior of Uachart. The aubjecta participated id 
an instructional module. **Strategias of 
Taaehii^.** for i weeks. Tha Edwarda Schedule 
waa administered again as n positest at the con* 
<^ elusion of the module. Resulu indicatad that thn 
Il^^^lf « aigalficanUy modifyiag 

the behavior of the aubjecu (as -measured by Ed* 
wards) on the foltowtag traiu: achievement, 
deference, abesemeat. and aggression. No aignill* 
cant difTerences were found among the paattaat 
acoraa on the tcalea measarteg autonomy, in. 
tracepttoa. succorance. ndd 



(Attthor/JB) 
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CD 083 485 
Stang-. Da\tdJ. 
Tbe -Effscta of -Mere Cspnmire** on learning and 

Alftct. 
Pub Date 72 

Note— 20p. 

EDRS Price MF-SO.dS UC*S3.29 
OeacriptOft-^'Aflective Bebavior. Collate Stu* 
dents, •Learning. Leaminf P^ocesaea. Memory. 
•Poeitr^ Reinforcement. 'Re^ (Plycbologi- 
cal). Rewards. •Senat Ordering. Stinmli 
Tb« mediating role of lenming in ifcn tcbtion. 
ship between repeated etpoaura amd nffoct was 
eiplorcd and supported in tbrae ospariinentt in- 
volving a total of 229 undergraduato paitkipanta. 
It waa found that both learning snd nifoct mea- 
sures behaved in esaentiaHy the aama way aa a 
function of oxposurc duration (etparimenta I and 
Ut)» aerial poaUlon tcaperimcMft t and H). rating 
delay (expenment I) nnd atimntua pwp ar t i ea (na* 
perimcnt t). These rcsuha auggcst teaming may 
be intrmsicaily rewarding, and clarify onn of the 
mcchanif^ invoUed in die rdatiomb^ batween 
«»P»li«\«r«l««nce and effect, aatanding ler. 
lync'a (tf70) two Yactor theory oT **atof« expo- 
sure** cffocts. (Author) 
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ERIC Oearingbouae on ConnaalinB and Pierson* 
nel Servicea. Ann Aflbar» Mscli> 

Spona AfSMy-Office of E dn c a tt o n (DHEW)« 
Waabington> D.C. 

Buraatt No«BR.«-24S7 

Pub Date 73 ^ 

Contract-.OEC*3-«-00^4S7*l $79<0 10) 

Note— t07p.; Three group approatbea 

Available from— Education Resourcea Division 
Capitol Publicationa, lnc.» Suite G-12. 2430 
Pennsylvania Avenue. N.W.. Washington* D.C. 
20037 (HC S3.00) 

SORS Price MP*$t^ HC*U^ 

Descriptors— Achievement. Afhisvemant .Need. 
•Behavior Change. Conflict Resolution. Human 
Capitel. •Motivation. *P s ychoadMcational 
Processes. *$elf Actualization, •Studaikt 
Development. Training 

The foundation for this publication waa n 
workshop at The UnSveraity of Michigan which 
put together three programa in tha area oC 
psychological education. Theaa three group ap- 
proaches. dA'.umentad by raaaarch. arc 
presented. The first* approach aasiata people, 
throu gh ac hievement motivation training, to be 
morCclTShive in reaching their goals. Some ia- 
gredicntt of^^h a. program iocluda meaauring 
achievement thinking, learning .'achievement 
thoughts and action strategies, csperiencing 
achievement thinking.^ and practicing achieva* 
meat atrategtes througli goat aetting. Tlie aecond 
approach, human p^ential training«jMlpa people 
to expand their goalr and to realise jnM(e^ folly, 
their potentials. Because, it focuaea j 
_characieriitics. this approach ia pan 
Me for the public achool aetting. ' 
proach. elimination of self defeating 
(SDB) helps people rid themselvea < 
delrimenttl to achieving full potential. A^uniqua 
feature of SDB groups b strong direction pro- 
vided by (he leader. Some guidelines for impic* 
menting the three programs arf offered, and two 
appendices are included. Appendis A proviiMa 
references coverini trouo aoproachea and lotdal 



third ap- 
bel^viora 
* behaviora 



problems. Appendis F. a Ouida to Caiaar Ooal 
Accomplishment.' indicatea ways hi which 
achievemeat motivation research and tratohto can 
be related to career devalonmant ~« — ^^^^^^ 
esploratioa. (EAK) r««w«p nnw 
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Noto~7dp. 
urns fHn MP.$«49 MCtlA 
P fca ci lpiaia. •Adalaa c anti 
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'Eacaptional ChiU Educatia^ 



ldentifiett--Santa Cruz 

Evaluated waa the'use of 12 ■ _ 
with approaimately 6S0 adolaaceMte in 19 cor* 
ffcctivc achooto in Santo Crvs county hirtiidhis 
nnch achools, juvenite hall achoda. drag dapaii- 
dent mmor programa, and youiT ' " 
tica. Topica oT the aimuhiioA «^ 
prcaaure. looking for and keeftat • 
toatiw, drhrmg responsibiliiy, fbidh« a p-^ ^ 
Kve. feactMMs, ego buildMg. nee of Msuse time, 
and buyiag and aeBing. E^raliialioa dato m audi 
game inchidcd the aeacheria ■ppmiirt "oT audi 
playar*a perRwmancc the iaachar% appriliil of 
the t i m ul a i lon, and the a tod an t ^ appartaal af <to 
p i wa l a d a a . Evahiation reauhad In i ^ 

aiona ragafdiag the uaaMmaa af dto t 
apeciac la rw nman d ationa aa ia tfea waak li^ 
proptiato a ima l a t io ns by type at M adia l aad aiu» 
deat trade levet Appended nre iiiiaTiniTiii 
and appra isal fbmts need in tha ai nlna tio n. jpm} 
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KMmsm* Ctfhrrf ^Ind Otktn 
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Center far Preventive Pijchsaiij, Whito PWnaw 

N.Y- 
Pub'oate (U| 
Noto-35p. 

Available from— Center for www^mm^gww 

Pqpchiatry. 340 Mamaroaacfc Avenue. WMia 

Plaias. N.Y. 10605 (Sl.OO) 
EDRS Price MF*SO.dS HC-SS.2t 
Descriptora- Alfolescenia. •Caae Studica, •Oaatfe, 

EleaMataiy School Stadents. •Er 

Distorbed Childrtn,. 'Parent Child . 

ship. Preschool Ch ad w a; •Piitychiaiiy, 

Social Maturity. Th e rapy 
Identificra-Bercavement. CeMer for 

Psychiatry. NY. Whito Plaina 

Thia paper discassea caae aiudiaa af thildita 
psKhotegically distuthad by tha death afpatanto 
or sIMiags. INustrationa of mautniat fhr lhaTioa 
were maialy gathered fipom td arphanad chddTOsi, 
«gea 3*14. Some techni^aea uaad to hi»lag cMI- 
dren maarn incfode: diacatahif phyakal dataOa ar 
the illncsa,discwssiH pffeviouadeaihaarr 



pression aC thoughts on death, helplag children 
perceive dto emotional reactiana or fomay mam. 
bars, and encouraging tooatntog diracd^. (Sfn 
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ffmti^ OppattonMaa to €1 

raaM. (Death ef a Pbetnt Study). 
Center for PrevenUva Pkychia^. WMto Platai, 

N.Y» 
Pub Date g Apr 64 
Noto-lip. 

Available firom-Center for PtorouUua 

ni'^^'^i ^.fS^*""*^*^'t Avenue. Whka 
PUin$rNALjp60S (SI.OO) 
EDRS Price MP%0.dfJIOS3Jf 
Descriptoca— Adok _ 
Elementafy School 
Distorbad Children, •Paieat Child" 
ship. Personality Developmant. Preaehool 
Siha ll^^^* •P*ychiatfy. SmriaNy Doviant 




Y^dentiners— Bereavement 

\This lecture to clerjomen pfesents a discussion 
or childhood bereavement and pOMi^ long •icnii 
ptycholofical effecU. A correlation b!crwe«a4he 
loftS oft iNirent ar>^ later-life menul Ulncst it sug* 
gested. at ^ell at iht need to look clotcly at chil* 
dren't unu^ue ways of f rievtag. The clergyman^ 
role in helping bereaved families it emphasised. 
(SET) 
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Vhharri^John E, 

O K v t iapi m Mllve AtlMvdes Ainoiig Ogde* CICy 
SdMol DiMrkt FcrMmiel Toward MliMrilks. 

Spont Agency— OfHce of Education (DHEW). 
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Pub Date 73 

Note— S7p.; Specialist in Educational Administra- 
tion Thesis. Uuh-State University. Logan. Utah 
EORS PrW MF>S0.45 HO$3Jtf 
Ocscnptort— 'Attitudes. *Ditadvanttged Youth, 
tnservtcc Prografnt. Literature Reviews. 
* Minority Groups. Negative Attitudes. *School 
Personnel. *Teachcr Attitudes 
IJentiners-'Ogden City School Disirkt 

Recent research has proven that teachers* at* 
ttcudes can be direcity related to/a ch«ld*t tuccets 
or failure in school and that teacher training in* 
ttitutiont have resisted providing eipcriences with 
disadvantaged minority student^ This study was 
designed to le^l the followtng^ypciheses: ( I ) the 
Title IV in*ser\ice training program will lia\e ik> 
effect on the attitudes of ^classified participants; 
(2) the Title tV in-service trabiing program will 
have no effect on the attitudes of professional 
participants; and (3) the Titte^tV in-service tram- 
ifif program %ki}l have no effect on classifled and 
professk>nal anitudes as a whole. A sample of 
129 en)pk>yees in the Ogden City School District 
(4 administrators. 9 principals, tt teachers. 8 
teacher aidet. 5 tecretaries. 12 lunch workers. 2 
maintenance personnel. 1 counselor, and 1 nurse) 
wras taken. A pretest and potnest of the Short 
Form. Multtf^ctor Racial Attitude Inventory were 
used. Data were analyzed by a '*t** test for non* 
correlated measures. The in-service program con- 
sisted of 3 123-hour setsiont conducted every 6 
asoMhs between January 1972 and Jurje l973. • 
Findiagt indicated that positive attitude modiflca- 
tkms in school personnel can be developed 
through a Title IV in-service training program; 
however, classified participants as a group did not 
•how tignincant change. (Author/^^Q) 
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higTesI AaxlMV Calaga Stadtntt by RelaiatiM 
and Awtrtlaa. 

Pub Date Apr 73 

Note— t2p.; Paper presented at the Southwestern 

Paychologkal Associatioa Meetings 4 April 

1973. San Antonio. Tesas 
EORS Prtce Mf-UM HC$3 J9 
0«9Criptor»-»*Ai»iety. Attitudes, Behavior. 

*Behavior Chaage. CoUe^ Students, *Detcn. 

ai tiiaii o n . *Py ogieMi ve Relaxation. 

Piqrchotherapy* M'esting Problems 
ldentifiers^*Achievcmtnt Ansitty Teat 

The preteat atudy coaipartd Ike efTccia of as- 
aestioo urith that of progrea«vt relaxataon .training 
in systematic desentitiatioa. Nineteen St were 
•ciccied 09 }h^Jb^im of exemplifying high de> 
^itating UttuAtittf accorfling to Atpert and 
Haber't OHO) Achitvemcat Anxiety Tett. 
RaaUtt showed that test anxious Ss who received 
either rtlaxation or asaerthre training ttperienced 
a jtgniftcantly vcaier rsdttction in debiliuttag 
^tctfansiety oft'both the post* Cp lets than 0.001 ) 
^ and tix wash fotldw-up (p leai than 0.01) mea* 
turcs than no- treatment control St with cor* 
rcaponding pre-treatmtnt scores. Although the 
poat*trcatment measure indicated that relaxation 
wae tigntficanily more cff^ttvt than attertion. 
the tix week follow-up failed to reveal a ttgnifl* 
cant difference between the two parameters. In 
addition, aatertive training wat thown to bring 
about a tignificani reduction in test anxiety in al- 
most htif the lime as relaxation. (Author) 
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WMimort, Joanne Sfand 

The MedMcallna ef Uadaalrablt AtUiudes and 
CtoMramB Bchavlar Thrwigh C«MCr«cti%e Utt 
•r Sadnl Hmtr hi iht Scheal Hft CuRurc. 

Stanford Univ.. Calif. Stanford Center for 
Rcaearch and Development in Teaching. 

Spona Agency— Nationahtnat. of Education (0- 

.HEW). Washington. D.C. 

Report No-TR.36 ^ 

Pub Date Aug 73 

Contract-NE-C-Oaj^l 

Note^20tp. 

lORS PHce MF-SO.iS HC.$9J7 

Dcacriptors~«8ehavior Change. 'DiKipline 
Probity Elementary School StudcnU. Leader- 
ship. Locus of Control. Low Income Croups. 
Models, Peer Croupe. *Reinforccmeat, 'Self 
Concept. Social Behavior. Student AttHudes. 
*Yeuth Uadcrs 

A ttudent leadership program was implemented 
m an elementary school lo increase the aociti 
value of construcUve (appropriate) elataroom 
behavior and to generate more positive pupil *t- 
tRudes toward self Md achooL The apecific aims 
of the inter:vention were lo reduce the ditruptive. 
aefattvc behavior of aome aocblly powerful stu* 
dents whOe increaiing the rewards for more ap. 
propriate models and for teacher efbm to im- 
prove clnmroom climate. TRe Ss were low-tocome 
black studenu m grades 4. 5 aad 4. Eight 
leachert' and 210 peers adeatiflcd 44 actual or 
potential social leaders who were faadomly as- 
aigned to experimental or control coodiUons. 
Teachers clatsifS^ the Ss as tcuerally poaitive or 
negaUve io attitudes and behavior. The effects of 
the intervention upon altitudes of lenders were 
determined by meaturca of aelf-coocepc focut of 
controL social efficacy, and attitudes' toward 
achooL Periodically, subject behavior was rated 
by teachers and coded by naive obaervers. P4r. 
ticipation as leaders did reduce the tendency of 
subjects with negative attitudes and behavior to 
become increatingly negattvc. Males, etpeciatly. 
increased their sente of efficacy and mtercal ac* 
ceptance of respontibtlHy. The highest pott-inter- 
ventioo aeirreports came from the most success* 
m leaders (as ranked by the experimenter). 
(Author/LP) 
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tUchcrd$on, Frmnk C. ; 

A Self-Study Manual Per StudeaU On Ceplng 
WUh Test-Takbig Anxiety. 

Texat Univ.. Auttin. Computer- Assisted Instruc- 
tion Lab. 

Spont Agency— National Science Foundation, 

Washingion. D.C. 
Report No-^TR*25 
Pub Date Sep 73 
Note-S3p. 

EDRS Price MF-S4.45 HC.S3.29 
Detcriptors-»*Ansiety. •Computer Attbted la- 

ttntclion. Independent Study. *Sludy Guides, 

'Testing Problems, *Tetts 

A self*tlttdy manual for ttudents on coping 
with test-taking ansieiy is presented along with a 
commentary by iu author. The manual it 
designed for u'se in conjunction with videoupcs 
and practice hf anxiety management techniques 
in a comput^guidcd practice test-taking aetsion. 
The manual is part of a program designed to pro- 
vide a regularly available service for highly ictl- 
anxiout ttudenit in compuur-attislcd instruction. 
(RH) 
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The Affective Oamain; Coniribuilont 9f 
Reht»(oral Selenee lu fntirurtlanal Technology* 
Numbrr One. A Reteuree losk for Media Spe- 
clalhts. 

Natkinjl Specul Medb Inililutcs. 

Spons Agency— Bureau of Educ;ition:il PerMinnel 

Dc\eropinent (DHEW/OE). Washington. DC 
Pub Ojtc 72 

No!e-l76p;See also EM Oil 692 and EM Oil 
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Available from-oCrvnhon Houte. 1333 Connec* 



ticut Avenue. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 * 
BDRS Price MF.$0.4S HC-S6.5t 
Descriptors— * Affective Behavior, Affective Ob. 
jectivet. Anxiety. AiUiudes, •Behavioral 
Science Reteareh, •Behavioral Sciehces, Be* 
liefs. Computer Attitied Inatniaioii. Educe* 
tionsl Camet. Educational Technology. >|i|. 
ttruciKmal Oetign. •InsuuctkmnI TcchiioLDBy. 
Motivation. SenaMvfcy Trnhiiiig, Simutodon 
SociaKxatfon. Stale of the Art Reviews. VabSi * 
Idennners— •Affective Domain 

Seven chapters present a variety of viewpoints 
on human feelings, or afreet. AM. however, m 
directed at Intiruciional technologitu who are hi* 
volvcd in the design of intiructional tystems and 
all share a concern for the development of hi- 
structton which interestt. involves, and mo ti v a Hs 
learnert; the papers were choiea on the beaia of 
the factt that their major themes were diverse, 
welt documented by prior research and had dear 
implications for instruction. The indtviduat'caeays 
deal with the following topics t) hummi ctMoM 
training and the innovation consoRaat; 2) the 
rote of educational technology in the develop 
ment of achievement motivation; 3) tht^dfoctt of 
anxiety upon compuier-astitted inaciuction; 4) 
tome implications for change regardiat ttfvfHiw i 
and the major value orienuikms in our culture; 
5) the implications of aocial learning thcoiy for 
the detign of instructional systems; 6) the 
techniques and problems of aiittude mraauts 
ment: and 7) the affiecttve relevance* of TramiM 
games and simulation. (LB) 
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Sawkki, Stephen WsUer. Chtuhtte 
The Rale ef CcncraRaid and SpccMIc RspadanclM 
In Pi ii r m l a l a g Aeademic A cMiu m t n r , 

Emory Univ.. Atlanta, Ca. 
Pub Dale 73 
Note-6p. 

AvaibMe from— Stephen Nowickt, ir.. Depart* 
ment of Psychology. Emory Univertity, Attania. 
Ceoigia 30322 
Journal Cit— ioumal of Genetic PiiycholoBy, 

1973 (in prcM) 
EDRS PHce MF-fB^ HCfJ J9 
Descriptors— •Academic Achievement, Aspira- 
tion. •Efementery School Studenta, *Espccln^ 
tion. Grade S. Grade 6. •Locus of CoMroL 
•Self Concept 
Idcntiners— Nowichi Strichland Penonnl Renc> 
tion Survey. Rotf er Level of AspicatkM Board 
The purpose of the present study was to ex- 
amine the relation of gcneralited and spedlic cs* 
pcctancies to actual academic performance TMr^ 
ty-fcve fomak and twenty-e%ht male fiftb and 
sixth graders completed the Nowicfct-Strichland 
bcus of control scales and Rotter Lcvd of 
Aspiratiim Board procedures. Rcsuhs indie rted 
that thoie. who perceived thcmtclves to be inier* 
nally controlled (;ind who used immediate cs* 
pcrience on the Rotter Board to form ac c u r a i e 
expectancies of future performance), achieved 
mi>re than ihctr counterparts. These results were 
ukcn as Mipporttve of conceptoalixing achieve*, 
ment in cxpccuncy terms. (Author/DP) i 
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Sckeirer, Mery Ann 

A Study of tbt Cffocts el Open C-^^ 
Una en ChMrtn^ Achievement, Setf Cencenli 
undAttRudes. 

Pub Date 72 

Note-74p.; M.A. Thetit. Dept. of Socfology. 

SUNT at Btflgha ^ 
, tORS Price MP.$t.45 HC*i3.2f 
Descriptors— •Academic Achievement. Affective 

Behavior, •ElemenUry School Studenta, •Open 

Education. •Self Concept. •Student Attitudee, 

TradttionalSchoolt 
Meniifiers— •Open Clattrooms 

This ttudy tested all children (N-1163) in one 
open classroom school and five **cradtiional** 
schoott. uting Sunford Achievement Tettt. the 
Childrenit Self Concept Indicator, and the Chit* 
drcn't Attiiudmal Range fndicaior. Dau were 
collected four to five moniht aOer the initiation 
of the open cUtsroom methodt. as a preliminary 
indicator of the effects of thete methods. No s^g* 
nifkani differences in achievement were 



i 



between "o^a" Md "luaitiunar KiiiHUt. wrtth 
cfrecii of kitelhfcnce and parental 
socioeconomic statttt controlled ' bjp cov^runce 
MftHodf. Both self coiKept und attitude luwjrd 
acboot were tifniftcanily tes» potitive in the 
**opeii** Khool than in live "traditional** schools. 
lUesc rcsulu arc viewed as tenutive» because of 
tlic very ttmited time cbpscd betwcep the in- 
troduction of open education and the collection 
oC the d4ta. The self concept and attitudinal mea- » 
sares have been omitted from the Appendts.^ 
<Author/NF.) . 
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MiOrr. G. Omu. £d. 

AMiUMMl Stwiiw Is ClHM«t»ry Sch«a|^ 
CaiiiittT rajfihalatkal EAmUm Adivilics 
EvsMeC 

Minncaoa Sute Oepc of Edncatioa* St Paat 

fupil PenoAoel Services Section. 
SpoM Afewy— Office ot Educalio* <DHEWK 

WatMilM. D.C. 
rub Dale 73 
Nole-^Sp. 

EOKS Mt Mr-ftA9 liC41M5 
Deacriplon-^omaKMUcaiiofi Skills, *Elemeaury 
SdMMl GHidaAcc. *Ekaicatafy School 
Tcadm* G«idaace rrofram. •Parcat School 
Keiatioashifr. fleer K ebt io as hip, Profram 
EvahMtioa, •fsyclMCdiicatioaal riocassca, 
•Self CoaccpC Sladeat Oevelopflieat 
ldeatillcfW*Ekawataty Secoadary Edacatioa 
Act Tide m. ESCA -nile Dl 
Tlus piAicitioa, fomnk 'm a teries o«t cleawa* 
tary adiool t a M aace, focaaes priaianly oa three 
ttfget popatotioaa coa^arlnrt ate caauaitted to 
acfve: chiidfta. leachcfs, aad pateati. h coatvas 
a loMcctioa of ca at i oW e d aiadies aad the impact 
of ceaanlor elfoft cm a variety of iaipoitant 
gaidaacc aatcoair variables: tcifcoacept^ peer 
ttatut. attitade toward achooU aad iaierpenonal 
coauBuaicaciott akittt of teachera and pareats. la 
victttaMy aB oT tiM research rcpartcd. the positive 
tafloeace of co«aselor4ed activities is a rcaolt of 
sooie dcsigaaied coaipeteace applied ia a systc- 
aiatic way to» apedlic aecd oTchUdrca. teachers 
or pareala. It appeals that psychotofical educa- 
tion, like cotnitive learning, is aiost successful 
when learaiaf activities are relevaat aad 
pcesenied in aa orderfy auaaer over time. 
CAuthorA^) 
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Barktr, WtllMm F. 

EvahiaUan Methods ' aad Praccdam la a 

Thcraptatit Nafsery Prairaai. 
Pub Date Aug 13 

Note>-5p.; Paper presented at the American 
Psychotofical Association hfeetinf (Montreal. 
Canada. August. 1973) 

CDRS Prftc MF.S0.45 HC-S3.29 

De«criptors-~Cotnilive Development. 'Emotional 
Development^ Evaluation Methods. *lntellec- 
tual Development. * Interpersonal Kelatiomhip. 
Parent Child Rebtidnship. Peer Relationship. 
^Preschool Children. 'Preschool Evaluation. 
Preschool Tesu. Social Adjustment* Student 
Teacher Relationship. Therapeutic Environ- 
meat 

Four areas of evaluation will be brielTy 
discuaed: I) those areas of functioning whidi 
should be assessed* 2) instrumentt which were 
used in each area, 3) knowledge of instruments, 
4) preliminary resuitt for each insfiument. The 
areas related to the preschool child which should 
be cvahMted consist of: I) the child*s cognitive 
functioning. 2) the child*s emotional functioning. 

3) th( child's relationship with dassroom peers, 

4) the child's relationship with classrooai aduitt, 
primarily th^ teacher. 5) the child*s •relationship 
with his family and 6) the chiid*s relatk>nship 
with his general community. The overall results 
from the various instruments would seem to in- 
dicate that: IJ the program does seem lo induce 
change ima favorable direction in the children, 
and that: 2) the various instrumcsits are workii^ 
in a self consistant manner. For eaample, items 
on the Psychiatric Behavior Scale correlate nicelf 
and in the eapecled direction with factor scores 
from the Kohn Sympton Checklist. 
(Author/h!LP) 
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Mpen. Morion 

Carriculum Significaace of the Affective Domain. 
Pub Date Mar 73 

Sote~28p.; Paper presented to Professon of 

Curriculum Annual Meeting (Minneapolis. 

Minnoou. March 16*17. 1973) 
EDRS Price MF-S0.65 HC-S3.2f 
Descriptors— 'AfTccttve Objectives. Curriculum 

Do'ciopmeni. ^Curriculum Evaluation. Cur- 

nculum Research. Educational Change. Educa- 
tional Objectives. •Educational Philosophy. 

Educational Trends; *Humanizatton. *Leaming 

Theories, Tr ai ning Objectives 

In thts paper the affective domain entails provi* 
sioo for the growth of attitudes and behaviors 
that deal with feeKngs. emotions, values, and in 
general the penonal concerns of students. Its 
place in curridfum can emerge from an explora- 
tion of the^l lowing questions: To what extent 
can we id^tify and describe a distinct alTecUve 
curriculum? Should it be encouraged and dis> 
scminaied? Can it succeed as an established 
movement? Interviews with three educators, a 
university staff member, a director of an lUtema- 
tWe school, an^ an elemcnur> school curriculum 
specialty, all advocating and working within an 
affective approach in education, were the means 
for discovering the actual role of affective educa- 

twn in curriculum. The interviewees responded to ^ 
inquiries about the sources in literature for their 
programs, their goals for students, their view of 
affect an end or as a means in curriculum, the 
state of being of their curriculum, their prepara- 
tion of teachers, aad evaluation or observations 
of their prognms. With the exception of the cur- 
riculum s^ialist, who had well thought-out-cur- 
nculum materials, the interviewees had little to 
contrilMile toward defining the role of the affec- 

tive domain in curriculum, casting doubt on the ^ 
Q ;cc« of the affective movement. (iH) * 
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Affective CiMlSoK IwylkattoM Ut Cn%p 
rtocttf Guney, Rcece; Piumore, I. Laurence, 
Contemporary Education v42 n5,pp213'16,Apr 

*Te«ct)Cf EducAU'ofi, *PrcscTvice Educttida, 
*Sciisiuvicy Trtinins. fAfreciive Objectives* 
ModeH, Tcaclier Behavior. ArTecUve Befttvior 
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Seir AdulisatlMi wU Mo£Mc»tiM eT AllfKtlvc 
Stir Dbdtfrf • Sectel Oadlfifleg 

Utenrkv Hekmat, Hamid; flietta, Michael, 
JoufnaiofCoomcHtig n/chokgy, vil ii2, pplOl- 
l05,.Mar.7l 

_^*Seir AcUMli'iatioii. *Behavior Chanfe, 'Condi* 
tiontni. *lfidtvidual ftychology, *fer«ofialtty. 
Affective Behavior^ Behavior Batiiif Scales, 
^ychotherapy. Self Evahaatim 
Analysis of the data indicated that the km self 
actualiztns groap had the highest rate of 
conditiootng. while the high self actualizing 
individuab showed a nonsignificanc gain in the 
rate of affective sdf disclosures during condition- 
ing but were more resistant to extinction aa 
compared to the low and the moderate groups. 
(Author) 
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laiemal ExtcfBal Locus af Cantral: A Promising 
RchahiUtatiMi VariaMe MacDonaki A. P., Jr.. 
JottntsJcfCowftding Piychohfy, v|g n2. ppl 1 1- 
116. Mar 71 

•Self Control, *Behabiliuiion Counidtng. *Self 
Actualization, *lodivk!ual Psychology. *Handi- 
capped. Eapectition. Physically Handicapped. 
Emotionally Dnturbed, Disadvantaged Groups ' 
Research literature leads to the conclusion that- 
(a) catemally controlled persons are more threat- 
ened by physi^ disabilities, (b) tntemals, relative 
to externals, view emotional disorders as more 
dcbtlitating than physical disabilities, and (c) 
disadvantage and minority group member- 
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Conflocat Education: Exploring the Affective 
l>omain Brown, George I., Cotfege BoMfd 
Review. nSO, pp5-lO, Sum 71 
•Higher Education, •Cognitive Developmetjt, 
•Affective Objectives, •Learning Processes. 
Inteilectual Eiperience, Teaching Techniques, 
Violence, School Role, Educational Change. 
S«TCtat Change 
If human dimensions can be reintroduced into 
classroom learning as a primary educational 
function, the learner «t!l become personally 
involved' and his continuing learning will affect a 
change in his bchavk>r. (IR) 
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Of^cr EUkU to tha Affective Learning Styles ol 
Ovenchlamt and UMerachleffefv Rychtak, io* 
seph F.; Tobifi, Thomas J., Joomsi of Educstkma, 
n^/chok^ n2. PP14M7, Apr 71 
•Affective Behavior, •Associative Learning. 
•Overachicvcrt, •Underachievefi, High School 
Students* Negative Reinforcement, Paired Ass<^ 
ctatc Leamint. Positive Reinforcement Males. 



I Phonetic Preference Inventoryj 
Explores the differential impact of negatively 
rated and positively rated trigram paired-associate 
materials on tnderachievers and overachievera in 
high school, f AE| 
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Craup Caanseliag Bright Underachfevers and 
Their Mathers Perkins. John A.; Wicas, Edward 
A., /iwma/ of-Cdunsdittg ^ychohgy, viS n3, 
pp273'27t. May 71 

•Underachievers. •Group * Counseling. •Grade 

Point Average, *Seir Actuattfation, •Mothers. 

•Parent Participation, Achievement, Parent 

Child Relationship, Parent Role 
This study's major findings reveal that group 
counseling as described brought about a signifi- 
cant increase in the underachievers* grade point 
average and self-acceptaiKe. The presence of 
mothers in the treatment process appears to be a 
strong contributing factor. (Author) 
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CffMtfvcncss af Study CouaseUag and Oesensitl- 
satfan in AOcvialtot Test Anxiety In CaUcge 
Students Allen. George J., Jhumgi of Abnormsf 
f^ychoiogy, v77 n3, pp2t2.9, lun 71 
•CoU^ Students, *Anxiety, •Counseling Serv- 
ices, *Tesu 
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Impravlng the IdentiCcation of Anxious Elemea- 
t«y Schoal Otidren Through the Use of an 
Adjusted Anxiety Scale O'Reilly, Robert P.; 
Wtghtman. Lawrence £, Joumst of EducationMt 
McMSUfcmenC v8 n2, pp 107-1 2, Sum 71 
•Anxiety, 'Diagnostic Tests, *Elemenury 
School Students. *Test Validity, Grade 6, 
("Test Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC), Lie 
Scale for Children (LSQ] 
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U adt i jta nd l sg Self and Others: A Relawt. 
ParpasaAil Xxp eslenc a Dinhmeyer, Don, Cuiadi* 
M CdwtselUK v5 n3. pp209-214, Jon 71 

•Self Concept, 'Learning Theories, 'Learning. 

•Individual Devek>pment, •Self Actualization. 

Response Mode, Ptisooality Devdooment 
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The Faact(on.ar Stated Ohjactlm In TeacUag 
for Alfectiva LeMtog Hirachldn, Beulah M.; 
Jones, John EductdonMl TtchMchgy - Ttoch- 
tr Mnd Ttchnototy Supptaoent vl 1 n6, pp47«49, 
Jun 71 

•Affective Behavior, •Educational Objectives, 
•Teaching Tachaiquea, Curriculum Develop- 



This paper focusea on *'che identification and 
imptemenution of affective objectives within the 
#M»mniliim framework.** (Authon/AK) 
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ProraMmcd Initruetion fa the AfTtctifa Domafn 



inugarajan, d., /y/^riJoumH viu n6, pp>*10,'t9, 
Jul 71 . , 

•Programed Instruction, •Affective Obfcctivca, 
•Measurement Techniques. Program Design 
The aiNhor discusses a technique *tiir analyzing 
affective goaU and specifying them in terms of 
suitable measuring procedorca.** The article also 
oudinea *Urce approaches available fbr die 
design, dev e topment and valtdatim of pcotmni* 
med instruction in the nffaitive 
(Author/AK) 
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Vgf*^ K spm na t a Mva Urt af M tl hsis ^^ 
y*^^^^*^^^ fla^nnia tor StlMnlailng Chnatfrl^ 

Treflinten Donald J.; Gowm Mm Cmtk, 
Joumaf of Ocwrtv AftavM; vS nS, ppl37-99. 
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•Ocaiivity. ^Stimulatiott. •EducationsI Pto> 
granM^ •CurricuhuB. •Affective Olgsctiuag 
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Helpint SCnicnt Achiava SaK^ArfirfiaHia- A 

Chc Study af Nan-Dfcaclad Ci»ii C %t% 

Van Gordcr. Edwin; Kcmctcr* Frank* lU Jornm^ 
oftke HMkmai Asaoditiom of CbB^ Admb- 
sions C omo ehfx n3. p^lMS. M 71 
•Comselor Role; •Cbunsding Phignn«» ndf 
ActnaStation. •Counseling Theoika^ mandl 
tectivc Cowsflii^ Counaefing. Ht^pii^ 1UI»> 
tionship, Identiffcatian (P ^ych oloi ka l), Daci^ 
sion hUing, Colage Studeaia 
rhc anihon have triad to ahoar how o«r adwoli 
:an patorai a great aMoe to ynuag piopit in 



^ thoB to kam and pmolioe the aicpa in 
Icdsion mating to they plan their fiuaa aAar 
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DiiinriHiatliB af Pin M Viabto OTKciRy* 

PttridAr^JounmtofStkootf^ytkokgfi^mU 
PPSS-ST. 71 

•School Psychologist^ •Riinforcumcat, •StinMi> 
Kp. •Pij^fchologictf PhnccM^ •Anaacty* Stinwdui 
»chavi or» Ctoup T 1 wapy» Pe n^ntaiY Sehnal 
Stiidenti^ Adjustment PlraMam^ SdMol Phobia 
Thia case study presenia an caample of hour one 
1 paychopogiBt helped a child and an entile 



dato aohe a 'problan. Although the tichHiaun 
used not unaque to achool p ayc h o lop ca l 
practice, the broblema p rtt c niad by their use aie> 
Tbe proc^ihe consisted oC a dfwniitititinn 
proccto lasting ten weefca: (Author) 
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Effect af Kasistance to Davtotian af OlaarTfc« a 
MadalWAffKtlva Xaaetlan to Hsspsnsa Canw' 
quaneaa Staby. Ronald Psrfce, Roto D^ 
DevthpmeatMl Hychotcfy, vS nl. pp40^7, Jal 

•Bdiavioral^Science Research, •Mode^ •Allie- 
tive Behavior, •Empathy, •Sodalty Oevitnt 
Behsvior, Elementary School Stiidenta» Sex 
Differences, Rewards, ( Puntthment) 
Elementary Khoot children of both aeua 
(n«132) saw a male peer film model eiihar 
rewsrded or punished for touching prohthitad 
toys. The model either smiled, cried, or showed 
no reaction, and subsequently had a differential 
influence on the behavior of chitdfen who 
observed. (NH) 



ib 



U 045 404 040 SP SOI 139 

A Vtow 9nm tW Othm Slim DoulUt. Uwrencc 
H., Contcmponry JSducstiots v43 ol, ppJO'BI, 
Oct7t 

*Penofttl Values* *Self ActiMiiution« *Ch«ng- 
int Attitudes, •Gcnerstioci Cap, *Youth Prob- 



U04t2t9 060 AA5l)369 

AcceMUbility bi ike AffectiT* Dotuim Bonch, 
Gtiy D . Joutntl of Ifeses/cti snd Devehpmtnt 
ia Education, v5 nl, pp87'96, F 7t 
*Educatiof»i Accou nubility, *Aflcctive Behav- 
iof. •Affective Objectives, * Measurement, •Pre- 
dictive Validity, Performance Speciflcations, 
Analysis of Variance, Predictive MeasuremenC, 
Cofnitive Objectives, Performance Contracts 
ty securing a network of variables related to 
cof nittve outcomes, wc may emphasite important 
behaviors that are adjuncts to learning and 
mitigate measurement problems of the perform* 
ance contractl (Author) 



CJ 050 072 130 PS SOI 527 

Tap Priority: Uaie rtta a^ fa g Self mi Othcts 
Dtnkmcyer, Don, Ekmenury School JovmU 
v72n2, pp62*7|. Nov 71 
•Ekmentaiy Educatioo, •Educational Objee- 
ttvea, •Self ActuaUxacioo, Student Teacher 
RelationshifV Teacher Education, Self Concept, 
Educational Guidance, Instructional Media 
Analyzes the educational problem of teachers 
being unable to deal with the social and 
emotional development of their pupils, and 
describes a jprogram^of student self actuatisatioo 
and undersundtng of others. (AN) 



a child who is experiencing signifkaat anxiety 
and sulTering. A warm accepting teacher is 
reared. He must be one li^ho can set flrm and 
consistent yet reasonable Umitt for the child. 
Hierapy ia recommended for the child and his 
parents. (Author) 



^054 140 010 AA 512 001 

Cowanlcatlon te the AffcctiTa Domala Strom, 
Robert; Ray, William, Theory lato Pincttc^ vIO 
o4, PP26I.75, Oct 71 
•Affective Behavior, •Play, •Team Teaching, 
•Communication (Thought Transfer), •Child 
Unguage, Affective Objectives, Cognitive Ob- 
jectives, Parent Participation 
Discusses the possibility of utilizing the pUy 
focus of children to provide a superior medium 
for cognitive lesmiog, utilizing parent-teKher 
team teachint. (AN) 



£1054 149 OSO AA 512 003 

NooTtrbal CammanicatlMi in the Eltmantary 
Oawoom Schusler, Richard A., TBcmj ieto 
Pnctkd vIO n4, pp282-7, Oct 71 
•Nonverbal Communication, •Teacher Behav- 
ior, •Oaasroom Communication, •Elementary 
Grades. •Affective Behavior, Evaluation Tech- 
niques, Literature Reviews; Measurement In- 
struments, Kinesthetic Methods 
Provides a bsckground for'nonverbal communica- 
tion in the classroom, and relates teacher 
behavior to the perception of student attitude 
towards himself by the teacher. (AN) 



U 054 519 420 AA 512 309 

Can Schools Craw Persons? Rogers, Cari R., 
^ EducMtkm Digest, v37 n8, pp20>l, Apr 72 

•Individuslism, •Teacher Rote, •Self Actualiu* 
tion, •Individual Development, Educational 
Attitudes, Personal Growth 
Article sutes that no institution, no carefully 
planned program or curriculum can grow an 
individual. Only a special kind of teacher can do 
this. (Author/ML) 



tJ U57 179 090 CO 504 437 

?J*^"'* I«WNtlo« CaanstliM Oralf. - 

Robert W.; And Others, Joum§l of CdOcM 
Student PtrsonneK vl3 03, pp274. May 72 

•Anxict/, •Student Prob- 
lems. "Inhibition, •Extmcticn (Psychology). 
Student Personnel Services. Co»iseW&: 
lege Studenu • 

fn'^*''* ^«cnbes one method, an extinction 
technique, that has been used efTicienUy with 
college studenu experiencing kKjdI related 
amuely. (Author) • 



EltS73M 140 AA512699 

Aflbctfra Elncntion: Aastkatlea and IMirfiMii 

Heath. Douglas H., School Henew. vtO s3b 
9P353-72. May 72 

•Acathetie Education. •Aflbctiva Olsactivca, 

•Values, •Multisensory Learning. •Malwifioa, 

Educational RcsponsibiUly, 

Treads, Emotional Development 

Author dtscussca the menu of afliectivef 

but warns it ia a ''potentially dangerooa iaaovo- 
tioo that may arff nfiiatc nnhcatdiy 
devdopmeot** (Editor/ Author) 



CJ 051 004 420 CG 503 9S9 

StaadnrdlTsd Dcsensitlsation MetM to Onm^ 
TVealsenU Fishman. Steven T^ Nawas, M. 
Mike, Journal ofCotmseUng f^ychohgy, vlt n4, 
PP520-523, Nov 71 
•Desensitixation, •(jroup Therapy, •Techni- 
ques, •Psychotherapy, •Aiuiety, Fear, Psycho- 
logical Patterns^ 
Reportt the result of an attempt at applying the 
standardized schedule for the treatment of snake 
phobia in groups. (Author) 



EJ 054 152 . 080 AA5I2 0W 

A t a n gaa ga tor AJTectiva Edacatian Victoria 
Jamesw Theory fnto Practice^ vlO n4, pp300-4 
Oct 71 

•Affective Objectives, •Classroom Communica- 
tion, •Evaluation, •Teacher Behavior, •Nonver- 
bal Communication 
Recognition by teachers of the qualitative nonver- 
bal and verbal dimensions of communication 
should enhance their ability to relate to all 
students. (Author) 



El 059503 420 CG 504 524 

Systematic Das en sl Hi atton: A TacM«M Wotlli 
Trriog Bugg. Charlea A^ ^erumael smd Cmd- 
Mce Journal, v50 nlO, pp823-t2t, Juo 72 
•Oesensitizatson, •Aniiety, •Behaviocal Cbun» 
sating. •Fear, •Psychotogical rsttcraa 
The author relates his experiences fai using a 
modincd form of systematic dcsensitiaation ta a 
public Khool setting with ^^^mtflm whose 
success and development are hampered by test 
anxiety and fear of public speakint. (Author) 



ERLC 



El 05t 044 420 RE 503 599 

Effects of a SelMmproTament Coarse on Salf- 
Caneapts af Adolescent Female OicnU Collins. 
Corlisa. Journal of Psychology* v80, ppSl'87, Jan 
72 

'Self Concept, •Females. •Changing Attinides, 
•Self Esteem, •Anxie^, Adolescents, Psycho- 
logical Patterns. Behavioral Problems, Emotion- 
al Adjustment, Adjustment (To Environment) 



CI 051 590 140 AA 51 1451 

Miss^ A VInbIa Aks §m Amarkaa Edacatfaa 

Crawford, A. Berry; Brown, Warren It, Eduea* 

thnal Theory, v21 n4, pp407-l7, F 71 
•Educational Philoaophy, •Educational Obiec- 
tivca. •Educational Needs, •Self Actualization, 
Educational Change 

The authors found a viable aim of Aoierican 

education ia self-actualization. (AS) 



CI 05:2 3tt 420 CG 504 063 

Scbuol PhoWa RavUitad Uard, Hugh M., 
Canadian CcunaeUor, v6 al, pp270t, Jan 72 
•Anxiety, •Emotionally Disturbed Children, 
•Emotional Maladjustment, •School Phobia, 
•Parent Student Rdationship, Student School 
Relationship. Fear, Psychotogical Patterns 
School ehobia ia the oronounced fft ftttWm M 



AA51186« 

pe Sehaaliag of Tomamm's Wamca Minuchic. 
Patnna, School Xeview^ vgO n2. ppl99-20l. Feb 

•Womens Education, •Open Education, fSelf 
Concept, •Self ActuaHzation, •Educational 
Improvement, Educational Objectives, Femin- 
urn. Females, Relevsnce (Education) 
Four goab or educational tasks seem pertinent 
tor a school that would be relevant to the 
development of a Uberated young female: 1) 
mimmiution of stereotypes; 2) provision of broad 
exposure to experiences, ideas, and models; 3) 
education in skiHs for choice, problem solving, 
and evaluation: 4) enhancement of self-diirerentiT 
tion and self-knowledge. (Author) 



SLiJi?*',. . SO 500 921 

S2!S^-If't7**'^. ^ •ad:>|rthers: 
«• Wacatlaaal Pioeaia DinSneyer. 
Don. At^pfe Watchihs, vl al. ppl2*|4. Spr 72 
•piM development. •Affective Ofe^ves, 
•Individual Development, •Self Concept. Piy- 
choeducational Processes, SocialiutidBTMatu- 
ntion. Program Descriptions, Resource 
Guides. Elementary Orsdes 
The rstionale for a program in Developing 
Understanding of Self and Others (DUSO) is 
presented. The program is coacemad with 
helping the child become more aware of himself, 
others, and the nature of humaa development 
(Author/JB) --r-- 



p 059 504 42C CG 504 573 

laflaaact af Traascaadantal Madltatlaa aa a 
Measure af Salf-ActaaUzatSaa Seeman. WtUiam; 
And Others, Journal of CouaaeHog F^yehokmr 
vl9 n3. pptt4.U7. May 72 w 
''•Self Actualization. •Self Concept Tests, •Self 
Concept, •Self Congruence, •Personality Tests. 
Individual Characteristics, Identificatioo (Psy- 
chological) 



^ AA 513 727 

^ ^^^'^ 

^J?^?*..'^®^ Om/wv Houaa, v47 n2, 
PP103-06. Oct 72 V 
•AfTective Behavior. •Emotional Development. 
•Educational Theories. •Educational Strategics, 
•Educational Development, Inservice Teacher 
Education. Experimenul Teaching. Training 
TechiUqu^ f Workshop Institute for Uviag . 
Uamlng. WILL) 
Analyzes the teaching process, iu neglect of 
4aN>tional considersttor.s, and suggasu exercises 
for developing emotional awareacsa in the 
classroom. (RK) 



EI0MM9 270 CO 504 99S 

Hamaa-Ralatloai Training ta Ilunrc Raraf Meal* 
taba High Schools: A Thraa Month FoOawUn 



1/ 



\ 



Banmen» iohn; Opelle, Ron, CtnidiM 
Counselor, v6 n4, pp26a-270, Oct 72 ^ 
•High School Cuinculum, •Sensitivity 
Trainint, 'Student Personnel Protrftms, "Self 
Actuallution. Hum to Relations, Followup 
Studies, Croup Experience, High School Stu* 
den IS, Personal Growth 
This study is supportive of other studies which 
indicate that human relations training results in 
lasting rather than temporary personal growth. 
(\uthor) 



EJM7 744 140 AAS13 61S 

VaJaes and Dedslon Making: Helping Studeats 
Aehievc Sclf*Actval{zatioii Van Corder. Edwin; 
Kermerer, Frank R.. Independent Scftoo/ Buiktifk 
v32nl.pp26'3l,Oct 72 
'Self Actualization, ' 'Individualism, "Social 
Maturity, "Student Motivation. "Decision Mak- 
ing Skills, Maturation. Nondireciive Counsel- 
ing 

Describes methods by which schools can help 
students realize their own self-actualization 
through graduated processes of decision making. 
(RK) V 



CJ Mi 763 380 CG 505 145 

Self'ActaaUutioi among Extremely Superior 
Stadents McQain, ^win W.; Andrews, Henry 
B.. Joumi/ of College Student J^rsonnel vl 3 n6, 
pp505-5lO,Nov72 \ 
"Self Actualization, *^iftcd, "Superior Stu* 
dents, "College Student^ "Personality Assess* 
ment. Academic Achievement, Individual De- 
velopment, Psychological Cbaracteristics 
Superior students* capacities for intellectual and 
aesthetic experience appear to be highly actual- 
ized. However, their excessive independence 
appears to be thwarting to another important area 
of human ruinilmcnt, i.e., living, in rewarding 
interpersonal relationships. (Auihor/CJ) 



EJ 069* 3«3 090 CG 505 23 1 

Effects Of Croap Coanseliag and Bebavtor 
Tberapy On Tlie Academic Acbievemeat Of Test* 
AaxIom StadMits Mitchell. Kenneth R.; Ng. Kim 
T., Jbwml of Counseling PsychoJogy, vl9 n6, 
pp491-497, Nov'^72 
•Group Coanseling, *Anxi<ty, 'Academic A-^ 
chievement, •Study Skills, "Behavioral Counsel' 
ing, Desensitization 
Results indicated that only sifniflcant reductions 
on test anxiety were obtained for groupa given 
descnsiiizatio^, but for groups given combinations 
of desensitizatton and counseling, improvement 
occurred in both test anxiety and study skills. 
(Author) 



069 702 180 CG 505 191 

Cbgaltive Modification of Test Anxious Collega 
Students Meichenhaum, Donald H., JourntI of 
Consulting Mnd Oinicsi Psychology, v39 n3, 
pp37O-380, Dec 72 
•Tcsiing, "Test Wtseness, "Testing Problems, 
"Anxiety, "Desensitizatton, College Students, 
Response Mode, Cognitive Processes 
A group cognitive modification treatment was 
efTective in significantly reducing test tnxiety as 
assessed by (a) test performance, (b) se1f*reports 
and (c) grade point average. (Author) 



ERIC 



EJ 070 398 420 CG 505 236 

Spcdfic Aad Generalized Anxiety As Determi* 
U Of Outcome With DcseasItizaKoii Of Test 
tf McMillan, Joan R.; Osterhouse, Robert 
A.,\/oufniJ of Counseling Ptychology, vl9 n6, 
pp5IM2l, Nov 72 
"Anxiety, "Tesung Problems, 'Desensitizatton, 
•PsycKoiogical Patterns, College StudenU 
This studrtxamined the efTectivencss of systemat- 
ic desensitiution for redudng the anxiety of 
^ highly test*anxious students who differed in their 
V evel of generaiized anxiety. (Author) 



EJ 072 200 450 AA 514 692 

Increased Self*Actuallxatio« as ■ Result of an 
latenslva One Semester Academic Program 

Mulling Richard F., Jr.; Perkins. Edwin M., Jr., 
JountMl of EducstionMi Resevth, v66 n5, pp2l0- 
14, Jan 73 

*Self Aetualization, "Personality Assessment, 
"Higher Education, "Biology* * Behavior Rating 
Scaks, Educational Innovation, OricnUtion, 
Academic Education, Student Needs 
ThirtV'four college undergraduates, not majoring 
in science, participated in an innovative program 
in the biological Kienccs. The program strttiad 
applications of biology to so6al problems, and 
emphasized emotional u well u intellectual 
trowth. fAuthnr) 



EJ 073 723 420 AA 514 963 

Skapiag Up or Self-Shapiar A Look at Modem 
Educational Theory Litt, Sheldon, JoumtJ of 
Humanistic Psychology, vl3 nl, pp69-73, W 73 
"Educational Psychology, "Self Actualization, 
"Educational Objectives, Learning Theories, 
Educational Research, Educational Philosophy 
Cunosfty plays an imporunt role in learning and 
in self motivation. Self realization is' a more 
desirable goal than "shaping up.** (DS) 



EJ 075 936 130 PS 502 560 

TW Allectirt Side of tht SdbooUag Esf^ienot 

Johnson, David W., EfemeoiMrr School JounuL 
v73 n6, pp306-l3. Mar 73 
"Student Reaction, "Learning Experience* "Af- 
fective Behavior, "Student Attitudes, "Deflni- 
^ tions. Decision Making. Program Effectiveness, 
Instructional Improvement. Curriculum Dcvel* 
opment. Student Evaluation 
, This article focuses on the importance of affective 
outcomes, the definition of Uie affective side of 
the schooling experience, and the measurement of 
the impact of instruction on the affective 
reactions of pupils. (Author) 



EJ077 37g 060 EM 503 280 

ru Student WiU Appreciata CompetenUy- 
Harbcck, Mary B., Educstionst Technology, vl2 
nll,pp26.28,Nov72 

•Performance Criteria, "Behavioral Objectives. 

"Affective Behavior, "Student Evaluation 
A brief diKussion of the problems of developing 
competency-based evaluation in the alTcctive 
domain of student behavior. (AK) 



EJ 07« 556 420 CG 505 697 

Tke Impact of Coed Residence Hails on Self* 
Aetaaliaatioa Schroeder, Charies C; UMay, 
Morris L., Jounvd of College Student Personnel, 
vl4 n2, ppl05'tlO, Mar73 

•Coeducation, "College Housing. "Dormitoriea, 
•Group Relations, "Self Actualization, Individu- 
al Development 
The purpose of the present study was to 
determine if there were initial dilTerencet on 
selected scales of the Personal OrienUtioo 
Inventory (POI) between studenU who choac to 
live in coed residence halls and those who chose 
to live in traditional single*sex residence halls, 
and also if residing in coed living uniu affected 
the further development of sclf*actuaItzatioo. 
fAuthor) 



EJ 07t 894 040 VT 504 8S3 

Measttring the Immeasurables Banks, Jane M., 
Americsn VocMttonsI Joumsl v4g n4, pp36-97, 
Apr 73 

"Behavioral ObjectiveSr "Affective Behavior, 
'Affective Objectives, "Work Attitudes, "Be- 
havior Rating Scales 
Three examples of performance goals written In 
the affective domain and two rating scales 
designed to help teachers use them^ (Editor) 

la 



\ 



EJ07g»4O 060 CO 505728 

Tk$ Cowaalor'a Worksbop: Halplng HwmkIm 

Idacatlaa Myrick, Robert D,; Moni, Unda S,, 
Elementsiy School Owdsnce md CounstHnM, v7 
n4, PP295-299, May 73 
•Elementary School Guidance, •Ekmentary 
School Curriculum, "Human Relations. "Atti* 
tudes, "Affective Behavior, Counselor Role 
Tbt procedure presented here it designed to help 
children- recognize that feelings and attitudes 
affect what a person sees; what one perMm aeesii 
not neccsMrily the tame as what another wUl ice; 
what a person sees often decerminct bow he 
behsvcs in a situation; and the way a person 
behavea influences the way others respond to 
hinu (Author) 



EJ 079 2U 130 VT 504 856 

Caltivttfag the Affectire Domain RideW, 
Hsrlan E, Amencan Vocationtl Joumsl v48 n4. 
pp44,82, Apr 73 
•Affective Behavior, "Affective ObjectiVcs. 
•Personal Growth, •Personality Development,, 
Vocational Education, Behavioral Objectives/ 
Success Factors, Agricultural Education, [•Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, FFAJ 
Rcporu 6q action mitiated by the FFA to 
develop a program for agriculture studenU* 
personal development (MU) 



S^.^*!r^ AA 516 085 

CWriealar Onanizing Strategies, Classroom 
tcracUoa I^ttems. and PapO All^ Bamett, 
Roger v., Joumsl of EducstiooMl XeseMicL v66 
09, pp387-93. May-Jutt 73 
•Student Teacher Relationship, ^•AfTecUve Be> 
havior, •Qassroom Environment, "Teacher 
Influence, * Interaction Process Analysts, BehaW 
ior Patterns, Teaching Methods, Oassroodi 
Communication, Cocrtparativc Analysia, Tables 
(DaU) » ' 

It was concluded that imporunt differencea 
occurred in interaction patterns, but not in pupO 
affect, when two different curricular organizing 
strategies were used. (Author) 



EJ 080 65t 060 CG 505 904 

Affective Education: Lessons is Ego Devele^ 

mtmt Levine, Esther, Psychology in the SchoolL 
vIO n2, ppl47.l50, April 73 

•Affective Bchsvior, •Affective Otdcctivca, 
•Educational Objectives, •Mental Health, •H»- 
manizati'on. Human Development 
ThU cursory ouUtne of the Human Development 
Program hu been given as one example of. 
Affective Curricula available for classroom use. 
While it is not within the scope of this paper to 
describe fully the mechanics of the Program, 
*ome mention is msde of selection and pcepara* 
tion Procedures. (Author) 



EJ0g4 0« CO 506 124 

Systematic Versus Semantic Desensltizatfon and 
Imptotlve Tlierapy: A Comparative Study Hek- 
mat, Hamid, Joumsl of Consulting Md Clinicsl 
Psychology, v40 n2, pp202.209, Apr 73 
•Behavioral Science Rcsesrch, 

•Desensitization. •Intervention, •Conditioning, 
•Affective Behavior, Therapy, Behavior Prob- 
terns 

In this study, both the semantic snd systematic 
desentttization methods were found to be signifl* 
canlly more effective than the implosive therapy 
and the control treatments in the modification of 
phobic behavior among the college uudent 
population. (Author) 



EJ084 0t4 CG 506 126 

ASeetivt Reactions Toward CamputerQa^ 
btellitenet Ycsttoc HedL John J« Jr.: And 



Uthen, journMi of Consufang OmiaU 
f^ychology, v40 n2. pp2l7.222. Apr 73 

"Student Ruction. 'Afrectlvc Behavior. *Anxi- 
Cty. •Computer Oriented Profrims, •InteUi- 
gence TesU, •Teitint Froirimj, Psychologicil 
Tcsiv Testing 
The rtsulu of this study indicate thM the 
computer testing procedures led to ligniflcantly 
higher levels of state anxiety and Icu favorable 
attitudes in compan'ton to the examiner testing 
procedures. These negative affective reactions 
were seen as a function of certain computer 
testing procedures. (Author) 



. CO 506 226 

Use Of Aa AchievemenC Motivatioa Cburae To 
Raduct Test Anxiety Of Academic Uw Achie». 
m Biigs^arbara E; Felton. Gary S,rCoUegt 
Student JdtimMK v7 nl. ppI^I6. Jan .Feb 73 
•Testing. "Anxiety. •Psychological Patterns, 
•pesensitization. •lotervention. Academic A* 
chicvement 

This study was conducted to assess the effective- 
ness of a motivation and timcstudy course in 
reducing test anxiety These results suggest that a 
mouvation and time-study course, when ofTered 
in an academic context, can be an effective 
change agent for test'anxious academic low 
achievers. (Author) 



EJ084 6«4 FL 505 216 

Teaching toward Affective GoaU la Foreiw 
Lsaguagcs Disick, Renee S.. Foreign Unguue 
v7nl.pp95.IOl.Oct73 ^^'MC 
•Modern Languages. •Unguage Instruction. 
•Affective Behavior. •Affective Objectives 
Teaching Methods. Relevance (Education)' 
Educational ObjecUves. Instructional Program' 
Divisions 



« 0«« 047 EC 052 573 

lUc Gifted OiM in the Affective Domain 
Gensley. Juliana, Gifted Child QuMTterly, v|7 n2. 
ppl 13*15. Sum 73 
•Exceptional Child Education. •Gifted. •Emo- 
tional Development* •Affective Behavior 



EJ0«7 442 CG 506 427 

Effects Of Personal Growth Groups On Self- 
ActnaUzatioa And Creative PersonaJity Walton. 

Dan R.. Joumsl of College Student PersonneU 

vU n6. pp49(^494. Nov 73 
•Self Actualization. •Individual Development. 
•Personal Growth, •Personality Tesu, •T 
Groups. Self Concept. Self EvaluaUon. Person- 
ality Studies, Creativity 

Attempts to define group^produced growth in self* 

•ctualiiation and personality. (Author) 



EJ 0«7 518 CG 506 483 

Practicing of Meditation by School Children and 
Their Levels of Field Dependence tadepcndenc*. 
T%iX Anxiety, and Reading Achievement Linden. 
WiUism. Journal of Consulting »nd Clinial 
Psychology, v4l nl. ppl 39*143. Aug 73 
•Elemenury School Students, •Cognitive De- 
velopment. •Affective Behavior, •Individual 
Development, •Attention Control, AdapUtion 
Level Theory, Motivation. [•MediUtion] 
The results suggest that through meditation 
practice the Individual may learn how to 
concentrate and to volitionally alter hii feeling 
sUte by shifting his attention. (Author) 



•Behavior Change, •Personality Change. 'Em- 
ployment Interviews. •Anxiety, •Counseling 
Theories. Desensitization, Affective Bchavio*. 
Career Planning. Employer Attitudes. Job 
Application. Employment Counselors 
Rather than coach students into stereotypes, the 
author recommends the use of techniques de- 
signed to teach them how to relax and project 
their true personalities. (Editor) 



088 615 I SQ5Q2 3I8 

tIS Al?^''"^r.^V"*'""-"°" ^ Reduction of 
TestjAnxiety Dawley Harild H., Jr.; Wenrich, 

36'3,oit73 ^ ^" PP"^ 

Testing Problems. Control Groups, Condition- 
oTouX'c^Jy^"*'- Psychological Studies. 
The results of this study of two groups of nursing 
! administered desensitiiation ses- 

«on$ the other not. agree with earlier studies 

S .« desensitiiation 
IS an efHcient and efRcacious procedure for the 



f SO 502 320 

^^"^^n''^^"* ^^^-P Implosive 

^crapy Dawley. Harold H.. Jr.; Wenrich. W. 

Oct Reports, v33 n2. pp383-388. 

•Anxiety. •Conditioning, *Group Behavior 
Testing Problems. Control Groups. Behavior 
Stimuli. Group Therapy. (Mmplosive 

Designed to study implosive therapy with groups, 
this use of a behavionsti? technique, which 
reduces unadaptive anxiety by emphasizing the 
presentation of the highly anxieiy.evoking stimu- 
lus until the stimulus is no longer able to evoke 
anxiety, failed to produce a significant difference 



EJ 08g 626 SQ 329 

Intemal'Extemai Control, Test Anxiety and 
Academic Achievement: Additional Data Prociuk, 
Terry Breen, Uwrence J.. PiycholodcMl 
Reports, v33 n2, pp563-566. Oct 73 

•Locui of Control, 'Testing. 'Anxiety, Aca- 
demic Achievement. DaU Analysis. Compara- 
tive Analysis. Analysis of Variance 
This study examined the relationship between the 
intemal-extemal control and text anxiety con- 
structs, and academic achievement. The hypothe-* 
sis that internals would be more successful 
academically than externals was not syoportcd 
(Author) V 

\ 
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Balancing Basics: Onr Transactions with\Chitd* 
rcn Their Transactions with Tomorrow \ Shoe- 
maker. Francis. Childhood Education, v50 n2. 
pp58-62. Nov 73 

•Early Childhood Education, *Self Actualiza- 
tion. 'Teaching Techniques. •Educational Ob- 
jectives. •Curriculum Development, Human 
Relations. Teacher Role. Art, Sciences 
Discusses the need for improving the quality of 
relationships between people, and for concentrat* 
tng on **^ore human values**: observation, 
memory, curiosity, imagination, sympathy. Exam* 
pies of teachers aiding children to communicate 
are comoarcd. (ST> 



Therapy, and Stndy Counseling Cornish. Kichani 
D.. Dilley, Josiah S., Jdum*l of CounselitiM 
h)chol<^, V20 n6. PP499.503, Nov 73 ^ 
•Anxiety, •DesenaitixaUon, •Study Skills. 
•Tesu. ^ Acadktnic Pciformance. Sti^y HabiU^ 
College Students, Grade Point A^ta^ 
Grades (SchoUstic) «T*i«a«:, 

Systematic desensiUzatioii, implosive therapy, and 
study^ counseling have alt been effective ' in 
reducing test aruiety. In addiUon. ayatcmsUc 
desensitiiation has been compared to study 
counseling for effectiveness. This- study. compar« 
sll three methods and suuests that systematic 
descntizanon is more effecUve than Uic others, 
snd thst implosive therapy U more effecUve thso 
study counseling. (Author) 



CG 506 634 
Teaching htcrpersonU Relationship SUUs 
CampnK A Pyramid Appronch Archer. James: 
lUgsn, Norman. JoutoMl ofCounseUag P^ychokh 
gy, v20 n6. pp53^540. Nov 73 
•Interpersonal Competence, 'Self 
ActualiiaUon, •Social Development, 'Helpiog 
Relationship. •Communication Skills, Post Test* 
ing. Video Tspe Recordings, CoUege Students, 
Group RelsUons, Peer Relationship 
Interpersonal communicaUon skills . training 
groups . led by under^sduste parapr«}fessiona] 
leaders using an inteVpersonal prOcess-recaU 
videoupe-feedback training i^odel were com- 
pwerf with groups usingXs •limited»stnictuie 
encountcfgroup model and\irith no-treatment 
conuol groups. Psrticipanls in Uie interpersonal- 
process-recall videoupe-feedbscl^ groups scored 
significsntly higher thsn did the encounter or 
control group psrticipants. (Author) , 



"<>W907 CG5O6680 
Systematic Dcsensltisation Of Test Anzietr A 
Comparison Of Croup And Indlridnal Traalmtnt 

Scissons, Edwsrd H.; Njsa. Lloyd J.. Journal of 
Consulting And OinfcMl Psychology, v4l o3. 
pp470. Dec 73 

•Anxiety, •Desensitiiation, •Individual Cbun. 

Kling, •Group Therapy. rTests, Progressive 

Relaxation, College Students, Standardized 

Tests, Fesr, Pretestlngesting 
The results indicste the effecU'veness of both 
individusl desensitization snd group desensitiia- 
tion in the treatment of high test anxiety. More 
resesrch is needed in comparing the effectiveness 
of group desensitizaUon and individual desensiU- 
Mtion with inUatreatment variables. (Author) 



Ei 087 561 CG 506 536 

Behsvlor Modiflcstion and the Interview Shaw. 
Edward A . Journal of College Placement, v34 
nl. 0052 57. Oct-Nnv 71 



E^^^0«53 CG 506 626 

Coftparison of Three Nfethods of Reducing Test 
Anxiety: Systematic Oe$eusItization« Inolosive 
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CHANGES IN SELF-REGAHD AND REGARD FOR 
OTHERS AS A FUNCTION OF INTERACTION 
GROUP EXPERIENCES 

Mapule Frances Ramashala ADDY, Ed.D. 
University of Massachusetts, 1973 

Oirsctor: Dr. Ronald Fredrickson 

Tl^e study is concerned with the^ relationship between self- 
regard and regard for others. Changes'in these variables as a 
function of interaction group experiences, and the broader ini- 
plications of these variables on black-white interpersonal rela- 
tions. \ - 

The study was conducted on a couege campus residential 
ai'ea at the University of Massachusetts. Two groups of stu- 
dents were pretested for self-regard, regard for others, ab- 
solutism, and polar selections of I's and 7*s on the rating scale. 
The experimental group comprised of 20 subjects selected from 
the University's Residence-HaU Counselor Training program. 
This program was developed and executed by the office of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services of the University of Massachusetts'. 
An additional 20 subjects were selected from a volunteer group 
of black students, who were in turn selected as apprentices in 
the Residence-Hall Counselor Training program. The foi^fner 
group consisted of 18 white and 2 black junior and senior resi- 
dents and the latter group consisted of 20 black freshman and 
sophomore year students. The measures used were the Berger 
Scale of Self -Acceptance and Acceptance of Others, the Ab- 
solutism Scales, and the Hating Scales. 

Following pre-testing the experimental group was involved 
in an eight week training program especially designed for inis 
investigation. The program consisted mainly of interaction', 
group experiences with interaction rather than confrontation ' 
being the vehicle for promoting change in attitudes, personal 
group and effective interpersonal relationships within the group. 
Although^the same information and pre-testing procedures were 
conducted for the control group the latter was not e.xposed to 
the eight \veek training program. 

Four trainers matched for sex and race were selected, with 
each pair responsible for two groups within the experimental 
group. Th^ trainers met on a weekly basis to discuss group 
process, to\ share experiences and to assure that training strat- 
egies are relatively similar. On completion of the eight week 
program post-testing was done for both the experimental and 
control groups. Data secured from the measures was collated 
and scored for analysis using mainly analysis of variance tech- 
niques. Four basic hypotheses were presented. One for deter- 
mining pr6-ir«^atment differences between the experimental and 
control groups,\two for determining treatment effect on the ex- 
perimental group, three for determining race differences and 
four, for determining sex differences. 

Findings indicated sigmficant pre-treatment differences be- 
tween the experimental and control groups, showing the experi- 
mental group to be significantly lower in self-regard and regard 
for others prior to initiating treatment. Data for testing the 
second hypothesis hc*.vever, showed a marked reversal of the 
change pattern with the experimental group indicating signifi- 
cantly greater changes than the control. This finding was 
cmcial in determining and confirming the effectiveness of In- 
teraction Group Experiences on attitude changes. 
I In addition to the preceding findings significant race and sex 

' difftronce /err found, well as the interaction of these fac- 

^ 4or3. 4*g^t^i"k ff-ri to be the lowest on self-regard and 
£^I\1C> reeari W^. ciiiLrs: although chanees indicate the latter i^rouo 



' higher ..-.-i.- e..-> , a...: . white mAies 

AaUiUonaiuata not directly related to the hypotheses were 
analyzed. These showed a definite relationship between self- 
regard and regard for others, and that changes in the one vari 
able led to corresponding changes in the other variable as a 
function of Interaction Group Experiences. 

On the basis of the theoretical and philosophical assump- 
tions made in this investigaUon it was predicted that facilita- 
tion of personal growth resulUng in posiUve self-regard and 
regard for others would lead to f aciUtation of posiUve and moj 
effective inter-personal relaUonships specifically those in- 
volving (intergroup) black-white interactions.- 

Order No. 74-8462, 246 pages 



FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT 
THAT MEASURES EXPECTATIONS OF AFFECT FROM 
ACHIEVING IN LEARNING IN SCHOOL IN FIRST- 
GRADE CHILDREN 

* 

Rosanne ALBERTS, Ph.D. 
Fordham University, 1973 

Mentor: Bonnie L. Ballif 

The purpose of this study was to develop further Woofles, 
an instrument designed to measure e.xpectations of affect from 
achieving in learning in school, by determining its basic item 
statistics, roliability, and validity for Black. Puerto Rican, anc 
V/hite first-grade children. 

Woofles consists of 30 items and it is individually admin- 
istered in less than 10 minutes. Each item includes a verbal 
description paired with a photographic illustration of a spe- 
cific school activity. Three children appear in each photo- 
graph: one Black, one Puerto Rican, and one White., Fifteen 
of these 30 items describe school situations indicative of ex- 
pectations of negative affect from achieving in learning in 
school, while 15 items describe school situations indicative 
of expectations of positive affect from achieving in learning in 
schoaL Each subject is introduced to a small hand-puppet 
named Woofles who asks the child to indicate whether or not 
he likes t ach of the 30 school situations. The total score for 
each subject is the sum of correct responses. 

WooMes was administered to 315 first-grade children from 
four urban public schools located in predominantly lower-* 
middlf -class neighborhoods. The 315 subjects consisted of 
37 Black males, 46 Black females, 68 Puerto Rican males, 57 
Puerto Rican females, 58 Jl^Tiite males, and 49 While females. 
In order to determine concurrent validity of Woofles, a sub- 
sample of 241 of these Subjects was also administered two 
other tests: the Beere instrument that measures attitude^ 
toward school and Gumpgookies, a test that measures motiva- 
tion to achieve in school. Based on the combined judgerpent 
of the teachers and the interviewers, those children who were 
non-En:(lish speaking or who had difficulty understanding En- 
glish were eliminated from the sample. 

Some basis for concurrent validity of the instrument was 
demonstrated by low, but significant correlations of Woofles 
with three independent variables, the Beere instrument, Gump* 
gookies, and the School-Enjoyment factor of Gumpgookies. Th€ 
n.. highest relationship was demonstrated between Woofles and 
the School-Enjoyment factor of Gumo^ookies, These flndincs 



can be interpreted as providing some tentative directions that 
through further pursuit, may eventuate in concurrent vahduy " 

No significant difference was found between the perfor- 
mance of boys and girls on Woofles. Previous research stud- 
ies-have consistently demonstrated differences between sex 
and attitudes toward school. However, a si^mificant difference 
was found between the performance of Puerto Rican children 
and the Black and White children indicating; that Puerto Ricun 
children expressed expectations of less positive affect from 
achieving in learnmg in school than eilhi?r the Black or the 
While children. Furthermore, both the Black and White chil- 
dren expressed generally ix)sitive feehn-s toward lt*arnin.' 

It can be concluded that Wootles appears to be promising 
as an instrument designed to .measure oxpectaiioni; of affeci 
from achieving in learning in school tor >.;ung children Ot 
particular importance is its effectiveness in obtaming and 
niamtaining the interest of youn- children. In addition u is 
quickly administered. Although us internal and lest-retesi 
reliabilities and its estimates of concurrent validity are low 
primarily because its items are too easv for this age group * 
and they have only moderate discrimination indlcps Woofles 
does warrant further development. By revising ihe'items in 
order to decrease the difficulty levels, .mtf increase the dis- 
crimination indices. Woofles may become a moro appropriate 
Instrument in this critical area of school attitude assessments 
of young children. • Order No. 73-16.043. 78 pa^^es 



interpreted. 

The major findings of the study are stated below: 

1. There was no significant difference (at the .05 level) 
in self-concept, reading, or mathematics between the low« 
achieving, boys* and girls* groups of grades seven and nine o 
between the two gravies. 

2. There was no significant difference {at the .05 level) U 
the levels of performance between selt-concept and reading 
and between self-concept and mathematics in the subjects in 
each of grades seven and nine. 

3. The counseling intervention technique used In the expe; 
nient was found effective, as it indicated a trend of gains In 
self-concept as well aa in school achievement— in the latter, 
the gains were much higher in reading than in mathematics'-- 
in the experimental subjects (but not significant at the .051ev( 
m comparison with the control subjects. 

This study, while stressing the need for developing a mor< 
positive seU-concept in the low-achieving, junior high school 
children, indicated a close relationship between the self- 
concept and the school achievement of these children. The ^ 
study further showed that counseling intervention improved 
both the self-concept and the school achievement of the sub- 
jpcts. However, the investigator recommends more studies b( 
made which focus on the child's self-concept and its impact on 
the child's school performance. 

Order No. 73-16,600. 155 pages. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF-COKCEPT AND 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT IN" LOW-ACHIEVING. JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHILDREN AND THE EFFECT OF COUN- . 
SELING INTERVENTION ON SELF-CONCEPT 

A. ARULSIGAMONI. Ed.D. 
The American University. 1972 

The problems of the study were two-fold. First, the study 
attempted to describe and interpret the relationships between 
the self-concepl and school achievement in reading and mathe- 
matics in low-achieving. junior high school children of grades 
seven arifl'hine in a selected District of Columbia public school. 
Second, tfie study attempted to determine whether or not the 
self-concept of these children can be improved through coun- 
seling int^Jrvention. 

The subjects of the study were taken from grades seven and 
nine of a school located m a low socio-economic community. ' 
Four home-room sections, two from each grade, with a total 
of J03 subjects, were used in the study. 

The self-concept of the subjects was measured by Lewis 
Lipsitfs Self-concept Scale and Ideal-self Sca le. School 
achievement in reading and mathematics was measured by the 
Sequential Test of Educational Progress , a standardized croup 
test. 

The study has two parts, one is descriptive and the oihcr 
is ex{)erimental. 7he descriptive part of the study is concern^ 
with the relationships between the self-concopt and school 
achievement in reading and mathematics, The experimental 
part of the study is concerned with the effects of counsclinij 
intervention on the self-concept and school achievement (in 
reading and mathematics) of the subjects. 

During the experimental period of three months, the » 
pcrimenlal subjects 'ont* of the two home-room sections of 
grades seven and nine) were given counseling. ind)viduaHy ?.:,d 
in smalJ groups, either before or after school hours. They at- 
tended about eight half-hour sessions, in wh)ch the coun- 
selees were encouraged to discuss their prob!enl^ as well as 
their strencths and weaknesses. The Investigator acted as u 
non-directive counseP^r during tne uist^ussions. tvery at- 
tempt was nuide, through counseling intervention, to help the 
coanseleeb to have a more realistic perception ol' themselves 
and develop a more positive self-image. 

Twelve hypotheses were advanced, of which the first ten re- 
lated to the descriptive part, and the last two related to i\u* ex- 
perimental part of the study. After testing the hypotheses, the 
individual test scor»*s In the three areas In the experiment wert 
Q malvzed. and the relationship between the variables was finaj]; 
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THE EFFECT OF SELF-AWARENESS CLASSES OiN VHti 
ATTfUTTON RATE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Robert Alan BROWN. Ph.D. 
University/ of Pittsburgh. 1972 

This study attempted to evaluate the effect of group counsel- 
ing procedures on classroom size groups of college freshmen. 
The research was carried out at California State College in 
California. Pennsylvama. This design attempted t:> account 
for four main areas of difficulty In developini^a valid research 
rip.3i2n for counseling outcomes. 

1. The counseling procedure consisted of a cle.irly defined 
sequence of stimuli designed to elicit individual reactions to 
previously Inculcated value systems. The process that evolved 
3.S a result of the stimuli w.-^s the basis for the interaction of 
each gro/ip encounter. The total procedure consisted of twelve, 
fitty minute weekly sessions. The stimuli presented, the group 
atmosphere developed, and the group leader^fe reactions and 
facilitative comr "nts to the stimuli were based oh the proce- 
dures outlined' by Malamud and Machover In *-Toward Self- 
Understanding'* (1955). 

2. The criterion selected was the attrition rate of college 
freshmen. During a freshmen orientation meeting, freshmen 
were given a questionnaire to determine their reasons for at- 
tending college. One of the_questlons freshmen responded to 
w.is. *-Do you expect to graduate? It was hypothesized that If 
students exoected to graduate, a good measure of their ability 
to cope effectively with their environment would be their ability 
to remain in school. Of freshmen expecting to graduate, the 
attrition rate of those who were counseled was compared with 
the attrition rate of those who did not receive counseling. 

3. Precautions v/sre taken to exclude the effect of extra- *^ 
neous variables. The total freshmen class was invited to par- 
ticipate in the self-awareness classes. Thus overcoming one 
ol the maj'^^r defects in most studies of successful group coun- 
seling outcomes, the use of a selected restrictive populaMon." 
In addition to the volunteers, four classes of Educational Foun- 
dations 101 were randomly selected to receive the treatment. 
Consequently non volunteers as well as people who did not 
bother to attend the orientation meeting received the treatment 
The voltxnteer factor was controlled by having volunteers who 
did not receive the treatment as well as non volunteers who did 
receive the treatment. 

Prior to the treatment all groups being compared on attrl- 
' tion rate were first compared on predictors of college success 
to insure that the pre-treatment groups did in fact have equal 
ability to remain in college. The predictors used.for comoar- 



ison were college board scores and hi>ch school rank in class. 

4. The paradUm, a posttest-i>nly control group was devised 
within Rogets* thtorotical const rucls regarding the nature of 
man and his development. v 

The results showed that of students expecting to graduate, 
those who received counseling Ivad a significantly lower attri- 
tion rate than those who did not receive counseling. Volunteers 
counseled were not sijjnificaiitly different in attrition from non 
volunteers counseled, leading one to conclude that the differ- 
ence between counseled and non counseled was a result of the 
treatment rather than the vclunteerini^. Non attender.s of the 
orientation were found to be significantly hi((her in attrition 
than attenders of the orientation meeting. However, non alten- 
ders that received the treatment were not signlfirantly dif- 
ferent m attrition rate than other students that were counseled. 

The results indicate that self- awareness classes can lower 
the attrition rate of college freshmen. The results also indi- 
cate that attitude.9 are an important factor in ability to remain 
in college and that those attitudes can be effected through seli- 
awareness classes. This st'jdy showed that students who do not 
seek help (non volunteers and non attenders of the orientation 
meeting) can in fact be helped by selecting them for self- aware- 
ness classes. Order No. 73-1049, 141 page^. 



EFFECT OF VOCVTION'AL AV.Ai^KNK^S GXMfcl.S ON 
THE SELF-CONCEPTS OF SlXlii CVAC',. oTllj'^'.i.: 

Giroert Charles COCKLE V. E'.i.O. 
TUe University of Rochester. 107.1 

The purpose of t.his study was k. i.ivostiijate certain vocj- 
l.j::al awareness j^ai.ies which are ij.i^ed on develoorae.atal 
concepts. It dealt with the irdi .i lual's c\posuro to. .u.d explo- 
ration of. selected coiuiilioris m V A.iri jimI d»;-. elopnient. em- 
phasizing such factors .IS interests, ab-.ntics, :ittttu:les. .isplra- 
tions, values, life situ.uior.s and lif-2 oats. T5:ese factors '.vert 
approached from an internal f;-a'.:^e of reference m '.viuch the 
individual explored his own foelir^s ar.d iie.is about h:!nseU. 
The vocational .r.v ircness iia::ies o.icou.-aged ir.Ji\iciu.Us ac- 
q'-ire a clcar^^ cor.ceptualiz.itioi; «>:' <^.[i, 

The ex'perimenMl study '.vas dj^i^ied to nr. esti'^ale the ef- 
fect of the vocnti.jnal nwar*jne^s .iir.js the self-( onteots of 
50 suburban s;.\Oi ^raders. The ^ :*t>; » :s "Aere t lassifi.»u m 
'/^h, middle. <.»:• ;o*.v I.Q. ^rroips '>p(! r.u;iIo:v.K .iss.^ac;.! *j the 
cnntrol and treatment groups The ?i*'j i-Hams '"hiKii e:: 
Self-Concept Scale '.vas .admunstereii a:> .i ])re- .n.d ;)ns:^Obt 
m-asiire. T!ie actwiti»?s for n\o experimental ^ro 'vere 
thoroughly plaime i 'o ^rwe si::iilnr uppr.rtunities : .r si».:(!er.t 
interaction and to -rc^te paxnl!c-j •'. i.^s.-oom ■ar.lo^^^!^er♦•.■^ 

The subjott5 the tre.^.ii;:»-i:l :ioup were i.:V'>;- vi ;n i 
series of VAcatioiul a\varLr»^bS '^aii»e.^ ciurif».i: 'he 'r:i--v-?t>k 
research perio(t. The '^ani**^ svere se-iuenceu as !.)liu*.*> 
ii) eight sessi«>rs 'n?!! the In^»iest Coi»r:nuum v^.tme. 'Z^ thir- 
teen sessions \v:''i -lie f.ifo S tuaMoru ^.inie. (31 s -vpji j:f.ssioi».s 
with the Abilities i^aine* and iiw- «:*'ssiou3 with ihe t r:o 
Goals game. 

The subjects in '.he contr ol ,ri»u,j •vi»re »n.-o!-.-d :i: ♦:(»n- 
voeatioral e.\-peri*-i'ces Siiuc the voi-affiiul a-.varcMo.ss i;a:;iL'S 
vvore en;oyabie :u i involvo'i sti:d»-n(-i>tu(!ent .ird student • :oac her 
interaction, ihe cir':N»! "ro'.rj -tT'.-r-i.s vere :iI:>o 
and planned to he fu- rnd to enc'iur.i ii\U'v:iji\*\i\ p e jc- 



t»";(K-s pre 
lence :i:'o 



i.;."l.' 

n ' 
bias. 
•I ••: 



io»:s other '^'•i.- mi 

To .»V()»»^ I 

:i Totaling 

and coatrol 'TMips. 

The t\fo t'Mii hv;t.).hes*-v 
(\) ther«» :s T'l'^rem t- > < 
concept s<.oro i-u >u;)j''c;*. f. 
games ami fhe » {.usied rse.m Fv- i 
to the f;an sr- 1 '\ '^iie**' i 
fere nee am<*:iu the adjussod 



r i' 'rlo: 



I tn 
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>r 'h- sl'jdv v.-"re as f ;'.! v.v<. 
L\i-*:i t!i<» a.tj;:.%to''l nj'.'nn soU- 
« to 'r.e •.•()<• •♦:.>{i.ii ^ • ariM!«'SS 

' lor subt.;.-ts r.ul <-\:;'"''>t»d 
«'>»'M.<;i: .i:u! th'Tt' .s^ :io ir.f- 
•m:i j>vVir>»s of the v.tii vjs treat- 
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ment-'y- ni*'"' i. (on *»'t- humu* that ciin-.ot !.e a*.:rjbuted 

O to the nniii ♦•fleet us**:! ft»i:i-r.i -tUKi ^ :vi t • omiIu'mn* 
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The staMs': ,i ,,nalysis t.,r D.ith hypotheses was me tr.»ai- 
iv"nls-bv l>!o is in.alysisof . .aa,:...,.,.. . ,ih the .iretest scoj 
.|s Mo . , >r> . • Th.. )v. .1 n, .xtarista...: m-nuVance v.as st 

Th.» am.hs,. Mf the udji..>te<l cc il ::um:i sroies uf the ;-.v.i 
iT'l^! r^"^ • d M. F-nVi , f n ufu.h vas nt>t SKiiifuant a: 
the C-, !^ . P:..rofor<.. :f: • t:> . : hyp.ihos.. vas re- 

^.n. eu Th' u::.ra ::nn . :ft < : 'i\ooth.-Ms t.a:t uls., n.t ne re- 
jected. ^ 

The drj f iA, b,^^vQvov. .ivr..a.'h t!,c 4 04 F- ratio neede« 
' ' ' • '-^ -ni -e. !'jd-. ai.P ; !«;; .•^.•alii r...l a-.\are:»e.s 
i:ii-aes !• :h; 'u-c ha I .^ome t- ftov t U:.. ..w.-t of the 

o..\.n -r.;.... f^-- r.ts. j^.^ ,.^..3 ^. r^,^ ^^^^ measured r;e-t 
1): tJtes ov.josec! to iho ir„:nal awareness -^ar.ies 

h:H the i..r: .t S.11-C t-vr ::..oan ^v)re irrrea^.o on the' post- 
.r.t AI V. « M p, , ,ront.>s w,- seemed t.> bo an 
vr;.»>ai,.e. . 1.-. .:„>,,u . sp.-.-i f. ;. >3e :.irr: .:,.t';n/ 

School pr.v.-rams .vh;: ii cn:pha>^-o v..!!-. ...u'cm" -r^^vrh ^vei 
»r:>porta«t mvJ r.o.rs..Mr:. if students are ti» be prep»r-V. :or\»;e 
luture Vo.Mt;...al awar. aess iumini^ .an be an .rii.r.aole 
edi^onal exi)erience for those particioatin- If rduv 'tio 1 is 
to be -bpnustble :or heipin^; students become aware of various 
conrepts 01 toe world-of-work and for clurifyina which con- ' 
cepts of self have personal meaning, then fhe vocational gamini 
approach shows some promise for bein- a "fun way- to train 

programs should be concerned. - 
with the development of positive self-concepts, and vocational 
awareness games should focus on self-awareness and self- 
assessment rather than traditional approaches of studying oc-/ 
cupational information. Order No. 73-25.871. 96 p^ges^ 
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A COMPARISON OF THREE METHODS OF REDUCING 
TEST ANXIETY: SYSTEMATIC DESENSITI2ATI0N, 1 
IMPLOSIVK THERAPY, AND STUDY COUNSELING 

Richard Dennis CORNISH, Ph.D. 
The University of Wisconsin, 1972 

Supervisor: Associate Processor Josiali S. Dilley 

Systematic desensilization, implosive therapy and Study 
counseling have all been shown to be effective means of reduc 
ing test anxiety. An addition, systematic desensitization has 
been compared with study counseling and shown to be more el 
fective in reducing; test anxiety. Implosive therapy had nol 
previously been compared to other methods. This study com- 
pared all three methods for effectiveness on self report, per- 
formance, and physiological criterion. ( \ 

Thirty-nine undergraduate college students who^had volun- 
teered for a program designed to reduce test anxiety were ran 
donily assigned to four groups; a systematic desensitization 
group (SD), an implosive therapy group (IT), a study sKiHs 
group (SS) and a no-treatment control group (C). The design 
for the self report and physiological dau was a Post-test Only 
Control Group Design. The design used for the performance 
data was a pretest-posttest Control Group Design. A followup 
questionnaire was sent to students after they had completed 
their final examinations for the semester in w)iich they parti- 
cipated in the anxiety reduction program. 

Analyses of variance on the physiological and performance 
daU showed that the four groups were not significantly differ- 
ent from each other. Analysis of variance of the self report 
daU yielded a significant dUference. Subsequent Scheffe com- 
parisons showed that in terms of self reported test anxiety the 
SD group scored significantly lower than all the other groups 
and that the IT group scored significantly loVi^er than the SS 
group which did not differ significantly from the C group, A1-, 
though the differences were not significant, and in some cases 
slight, all tiiree treatment groups showed greater CPA gains 
than did the C group. 

An analysis of the followup questionnaire Indicated that stu- 
dents in all three treatment groups felt the program they had 
participated in had reduced their test anxiety and had helped to 
raise their grades. Order No. 73-9193, 58 pages. 
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A COMPARISON' OF THE SrATKD ENKRGY COMMITMENTS 
OF MORE ACTUALIZED AND LESS ACTUALIZED BALL 
STATE UNIVERSITY SENIOR GIRLS 

Samuel William DlCK^iON, Ed.D. 
Uall State University. 1971 

Adviser: Joseph W. Hollis 

The purpose of this study was to compare the differences in energy 
commitments between a group of more actualized individuals and a group 
of less actualized indtviduaU. Level of self- actualization was determined by 
means of the Personal Orientation Inventory by Everett Shostrum and 
energy commitment level was assessed by means of an individual interview 
developed by Hoilis and Mollis. The study was an investigation along lines 
of theory in energy commitment by Hollis and Hollis. 

Energy commitment as defined in this study is the planned use of time 
and energy directed toward the maintenance or accomplishment of some 
level of desired action or t'echng. Energy commitment is divided into three 
general categories: direction, strength (thrust), and flexibility. The direction 
category was subdivided into three sub-categories: people, objects, and 
ideas. Further subdivision of the major category of thrust yields the catego- 
ries of priority of commitmeqt, force of commitment, and amount of energy 
necessary for maintenance of commitment. 

The population selected to be inventoried by the Personal Onentation 
Inventory was required to be female, thirty years old or less, a senior at Ball 
State University, Caucasian, unmarried, Indiana resident, and not engaged 
in student teaching or internship dunng the quarter of the study. One 
hundred fifty students who met the criteria \vcre inventoried to establish 
a range of actualization scores. The actualization score was a combination 
of inner directed scale and time competence scale raw scores from iht POl. 
The students with the highest twenty-five scores were known as the more 
actualized group and students with the lowest twenty-five scores — .'f 
known as the less actualized group. Each of the fifty individu.i.'s v.i.^ 
assesM!d by means of a standardized individual interview todetenrtue hur 
energy commitments. 

Eight hypotheses were proposed relating to the difference bttv. :tn 
groups based upon direction of the commitments, force of the c:>nimii. 
ments,iamount of energy required to maintain the commitments, fle.xibility 
of thetommitments, and hypothetical energy commitments. 

TJlfe treatment of the data included uvc of t-Tcsts to compare the ir^in 
vali^ of each group on sub-categones. chi square in assessing !>ignificatice 
of /ifferences in frequencies, and subjective observation of differences m 
summaries of results. 

No.differences which could be labeled significant were found when the 
direction, force, amount, and flexibtlity categories of the two groups were 
compared. The two groups differed in the events which could hypotheti- 
cally interfere with energy commitments. No significant difference was 
found in the conditions which kept each individual from committing hypo- 
thetical energies. Both groups saw the antecedents which brought about 
their energy commitments similarly. When boundaries and restnceions 
were removed which would limit the individual, the groups were very 
dissimilar in the hypothetical energy commitments identiiied. 

None of the t-Test and chi square results were statistically significant 
at the .05 level. However, a thread ol similarity wa.? maintained in all 
categones in the difference between the two groups and their commitments 
to objects when the .niean> of groups were compared on commitment 
priority, force, amount of energy required to maintain the commitment, 
and flexibility. This was a finding whioh wa> neither hypothesized nor 
expected in the comparatively large amount observed. This finding led the 
investigator to indicate the need for a measure of energy commitment of 
greater refinement with which the nature of the observed differences could • 
be subjected to closer scru::ny 

Order No lUliM^. l2Tp.iges 



A STUDY OF AFFECTIVE CHANGE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS I^^PLEMENTING INDIVIDUALLY CiUlDED 
EDUCATION 

Floyd Henry EDWARDS, Ed.D. 

University of North Carolina at^Chapel Hill, 1972 

Supervisor: Noal H. Tracy 

The purpose of this study was to determine if the implement 
tation of a program of Individually Guided Education (IGE) in 
.^elected elementary schools influenced factors in the affective 



domain expressed as interests, appreciations, attitudes, vali 
and emotional sots or biases in sixth grade students and 
classroom touchers. 

The central question In this research effort was whether • 
not orgaiuzational patterns influence the attitudes of ihdividui 
within the organization. More specifically: 

1. What effect, if any. does the multiunit organizational 
model have on teachers' attitudes toward education? 

2. What effect, if any. does the multiunit organizational 
model have on student attitudes toward school? 

3. What effect, if any, does the multiunit organizational 
model have on student attitudes toward learning? 

4. What effect, if any. does the multiunit organizational 
model have on student attitudes toward peers? 

5. What effect, if any, does.the multiunit organizational 
model have on student self-concept? 

Five null hypotheses were formulated in order to facilitat 
staii^stical treatment. 

The student population consisted of twelye intact classroo 
of students (N= 394) in their sixth year of school in six dl 
ferent elementary schools. Three of the schools were orga- 
nized as multiunit schools, and three were organized as ^ 
self-contained classroom schools. The teacher population foi 
the study consisted of intact faculties of the six elementary • 
schools. ' 

Faculty attitude data were gathered by means of the Ker- 
linger Attitude Toward Education Scale VII. Student atUtude* 
data were gathered by administering four attitude scales de* 
vcloped by /I/D/E/A,/ and the Center for the Study of Evalu- 
ation of Instructional Programs. All data were treated by the 
ANCOVA and t-test for Correlated Means programs in the 
Computer Center at East Tenijessee State University. 

Two null hypotheses were rejected: three failed to be re- 
jected. The analysis of the data generated by .this study seemi 
to warrant the conclusions that the environment of the IGE 
schools in this study was more conducive to the development 
of favorable student attitudes toward school and toward peers 
than that of the traditional schools. The evidence concerning 
teacher attitude toward education, student attitude toward learJ 
intj, and student self-concept, although tending to favor the IGB 
schools, was inconclusive. Order No. 73-16,464, 129 pages. 



A COMPARISON OF TERMINAL GOAL ATTAINMEN'T OF 
HIGH ability; low ACHIEVING ADOLESCENT- MALES 
UTILIZING TWO METHODS QF COUNSELING 



James Donald FENN. Ed.D. 
University of Massachusetts. 19"?3 



METHOD AND OBJECTIVES 



This ten-ucpk proj;i uiii tor imdi-iMchie'.ers lb out ot the fira 
attempts to iitilue a written contr.u t i.'i n hij;h school KuiiUnce 
progiam. 

The study uns dcsip;<»J to improve the total functionin-4 level 
of randomly soUcu d tenth and clovenlli j,radt male undt»: - 
achievcrs from tuo uihun rompnliciisiv** hi::h schools. The 
population consistf-1 of twt-nJv e.speniiioiil.a Miiijeris ami iivcntJ 
controN. Thi» ronf i ..n .ar. cr.iiMs, ,„ nonnal ni.::mor ' 
e.scept that they acu Scon 0:i a \u. >.iy l)a..i.- m) th:it the time. 
factor toi \Mh trroup.s would bo io!ic»tam. 

Thire were foui critt)ia iii.-isurc^ coiiMd.M'cd i:i a pi-M-to't 
on.\ stilibticil .ksi:::j (.in.il> ol VAv..mvv). TUo^v wort . 
(a) report card liiadts m the lour subject area.s of Eiiiilish 
Mathoinatics, Socnl Studies, .uid Scicnco; (h) .utondanee: 
(c) pt^r.soii.ility t\iUtv^iy ub jmUm hy th(' tcachyrs n| thi* four 
sjb!' artas: tnd iM) .aiilu i* s tu'.^a:d ih. h amiisr alniu'-pli.^A^ 
a.s dttcrnuncd iho .»,u!cnts. J>. i .soiiality rati!i,:s Urrv^{^-^.t- 
.sur« (\ by tiK i>orso:i.iiuy Hccord, tthi'k- leairan- .itiUi^^V*i-i e 
•altitudes w» ro gathered via the Learnin/. Atniosnk^vt- Attitude 
Scale. * ^ ' 

' the project consisted *»! t.^n v.-otklv ,.>jnM'lui}; scbi>ious 
which ivpre de.si'^ued to helo M'.idi'T^^'i.i.;): ovi' in ffiolr -r.a: 
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efi^c:. In addition, a hifc^hly significant (p ' .01) inteiaclioa ci- 
fcct was achieved relative to scores on the Learniiit: .Atmos- 
phere Attitude Scale. This indicated th.il under certain conth - 
tio;ts > contract counseliiiii can be el'fecti\e in impro\iii{4 school 
attitudes of high ability, low achieMng tenth and eleventh i'l-adt.^ 
males. 

It was the author's feelmi^ I hat the limited results were a 
luticdoii of the newness of the method, and a lack ot retmemcnt 
ot instruments, rather than faulty hypotheses. 

In addition to the analysis of variance results, several non- 
statistical findings were obtained via apo.st-btuU^ uuestlonnairi 
adtainistered to tiie contract students and counselors who par- 
ticipited m the study. Among the tentative eonclusions suli- 
^fSted here were the lollowmg: 1. Cor.traot counseling helps 
to clarity the student and counselor rolo m u coun.seling rela- 
tionship. 2. Contract counseling provides observable and mea- 
surable goals of both an enabling and ternunal nature. '^. Con- 
tr.ict counseling assures more Irequunt and more re^Jbr 
ccunselmg ses.sions between student and counselor, 4. Contrac 
counseling establishes visible measures of student pror,ress 
tov;ard a specifically designated area of weaKj:ess. 5, Goals 
tor counseling can be defined in betiavioral terms. 6. Students 
and counselors can achieve mutual agreement for objectives 
m counseling. 7. Contract counseling provides acronnlability 
for both student and counselor. 

Order No. 73-14,633, 261 pages. 
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AitiHt A_itn'ctise ( hrt iJ^bt, ami th*» Three Construct 6eale. Ti 
MAfXCI. has>been -.alidaWd f.jr three dimensions ot negative 
aftCLt. Itb inc hision m this study was for purposes ot effectlni] 
validitiun for ditiien.sinns,ot positive affect. Administntion 
«/f the ;nstninieiito occurred at t!ie termination «( each session 
of the .veck.-'nd e.xperiencv. a loLil of five. In addition, the .Af- 
lect Stale and .MAACL w»»re adniini.stered initnediately prior 
to the uutset of the wci-kmd. in ordi»r to ob tarn a base mea&urfl 
Tlu- h.isie statiMu .il pr«)Cedures utUi/.etl In the inv**Stigatio 
wer»» factor analy.sls of Ihe MA.\C L. tlu* Pearson Product-Mo- 
ment correlation coefticient and the Spearman rank correlatiol 
coefficl*»nl. The following correlations were derived: 

1. .Multiple correlations reflecting intercorrelations betwe 
self/peer/trainer/cbserver ratings on the Three Construct 
Scale. 

2. Multiple correlations reflecting intercorrelallons of tot 
scores on the Three Construct Scale, MA.^CL, and Affect Scali 

3. Correlations between subscale ratings on the MAACL 
and TCS. An analysis of the data yielded the following results: 

Group Developm en tal Trends : 1) mean levels of positive al 
fect.for participants as a group followed a comparabl*-- pattern 
on all three measures: 2) the highest level of participant grouj 
poslthe affect wao manifested at the completion of the week^nl 
experience. ^ 

Individual Developmental Tren ds- 3) some consistency yai 
manifested by participants across the ttiree instruments. Smy 
groups of two, three, and four v,erc observed to follow corapU- 
rable developmental patterns througnout the weekend e:;perienc< 
4) the most notable trends were found in the three participants 
who were highly verbal group members. These Individuals 
manlft:sted higher levels of positive a(l'»ct across the board, 
and in some instances, the changes in level from ses.sion to 
session were extreme when con\gared to tiic sligiit rises tuxd 
falls of other participants* scores. 

Validation of the MAACL * 5) the NUACL v.aUdatlon proce- 
dures resulted in the achievement of concurrent validity with 
the other two instruments used in the study. The attempt at 
factor analysis product mixed and inconclusive results. 

In conclusion, the results of this study indicate that .some 
comparability cxn be found across studies regarding icroiip 
developmental trends. However, individual participants do not 
necessarily follow patterns of development similar to group 
patterns or similar to each other. The level of positive affect 
manifested by individual participants reached its highest tK)int 
at the completion of the terminal session of the experience, as 
did the level of the total group. Finally, the methodolog)' uti- 
lized in this study would .seem to have relsjvance for future 
studies of sniall group process employing an exploratory field 
design. Order No. 73-6020. Ill p.iaes 
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A PftO?£-':} AKALYSI.S OF CHANGES IN PO:>mVE AFFECT 
IN A V/KI;KEND LABORATORV TRAINING GaObP 

-K'Vre .M .zander FORD. Ph.D. 
K. .--.t ^tate Unuersity, 1972 

f>:; '.jr: Virjinia P Harvey 

TliK I'lujcr purpose of this stud> was/to look at the process 
cJ.aii'^v in 'lie dimension of positive affect a.> participants 
in>vtd t trough a weekend iuboraton' training experience. In- 
»'lc<l-xl m the study were session by-session analyses of ihaiV.e.^ 
in pc»:ji:iv» .utect m individual participants, as well as s»»Si>ion 
b% .sv->M<>n ^ily.ses of total group changes. 

The participants lo;* t»ic .>iuJ) ♦.vt.rc otuacnis :rom Kent 
State Iniversily wh") were enroll^•d lor Wint-»r (> tarter. K»72. 
The tf^o tr.-uners met the standards dohned by the NTL l.-i»tirjle 
for Applied Behavioral Science. The observers were three 
f'aU-time doctoral students in coun.^elor education. 

The investigation was designed a^ an ijxploralory field .^tudy 
Multiple systems of as.sessment wcrre en!ployed. in or{!»*r to 
detwranme variations in developmental trends m the dim*-naion 
of positive affect. Data was generated by the utilization of a 
one-firoup repeated trials format, and hypotheses were (:ener- 
ated from the data analysis. The Instruments that wer»? u.sed 
m the studv included the Affect Scale. Form B: the Multiole 
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SELF-ACTUALIZATION AND ENVIRONMENT: THE 
PERSONAL ORIENTATION INVENTORY AS A MEASURE 
/OF PERSONAL GROVVTH AMONG UNDERGRADUATES IN 
A LIVING-LEARNING COMMUNITY 

Ellen Uuise FRANKENBERG, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University in cooperation 
with Miami (Ohio) University, 1972 

Adviser: Professor Joseph J. Quaranta 

The purpose of this study was to identify aspects of the 
self.actualization process in college students which are re- 
lated to environmental conditions. It emphasizes the social 
or environmenUl implications of Maslow's hierarchy oi needs. 

The development of self-actuaUzing individuals was ex- 
plored in the context of a specific expcriroenUl living-learning 
community in a midu'cstern university. The experimenUl 
variables were the personality factors of the members of the 
experimental and control groups, measurable by the Personal 
OrienUUon Inventory (PCI) and an academic year sj>ent in the 
experimental setting. The experimental setting was an area 
of a dormitory in which approximately eighty undergraduate 
men and women re -defined themselves as an Experimental 
Living-Learning Community (E.L.L.C.), and adoptiTd a set of 
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j;twib vtmcn cxpiic;tatcd values inherent m Masiow s paradi^^ni 
of self .actiuluutiotu 

Fifty member.'? ol che K L L C. volunteered to participate 
in thib study as members of the cx{>eruneiiUI group. The con- 
trol group wxs a raiidonjly selected gnnip of twonty-eight male 
and female undergraduates living in the same dormitory, but 
not part of the expcrin^entil community. The research design 
was a pre -test post -test control group design. 

It was hy))othebt7,ed that the year's ex|>ericncc in the ex- 
perimental emironmcnt uojld result in greater mean gain 
scores on the POI, a i«ea,*iure of self.actualuation, for the 
experimental group in compiri-son to a randomly selected cqju 
trol group in the same dormitory. T tests for paired data were 
performed on each of the tuelve scales of the POI, and the .05 
level was adopted as critical. The resulting mean gain scores, 
and mean change scores of the differences betu'een groups are 
reported. 

The hypothesis was supported by greater mean gain scores 
. for the experimental group on eight of the twelve scales of the 
POI: Inner Direction, ExistenUality, SponUneity, Capacity for 
Intimate ConUct (p < .001); Self-Actualizing Value and SeU- 
Regard (p < .01); Self-AccepUnce and AccepUnce of Aggres- 
sion (p < .05). In addition, five scales indicate change scores 
for the exi>eriniental group which differ from change scores 
in the control group at or beyond the .05 Jcvel: Existentiality. 
Spontaneity, and Capacity for Intimate Contact (p < .01); Inner- 
Direction and 'Acceptance of Aggression (p < .05). 

In additioo'to the empirical measures of change, the experi- 
menter engaged in participant observation within the c.ommunity. 
Tape-recorded interviews with partifcipants in E.L.L.C. were 
conducted, and quotations from these interviews are included 
in the descriptive data. Psychological as well as sociological - 
concepts were integrated in the presentation of both empirical 
and descriptive data'. 

It was concluded that the process of redefinition of the en- 
vironment within the experimental group did result in measur- 
able frbwtfi towards celf-actualization. Increased scores on 
the Inner Direction scale, designated' as the t-irongest scale of 
the POI, occurred in relation to involvement with others beyond 
the self. Ordinary life experiences became sources of increased 
growth when shared in an environment which emphasized ac- 
ceptance of all indixiduals, and the articulation of personal 
values. The emergence of *'generativity/ or responsibility 
for the bthers, among the student leadership of E.L.L.C. be- 
came an impetus for new levels of maturity. 

The findings suggest alternative roles for counselors in- 
eluding the identification and development of growth-motivated 
individuals who may assume leadership among peers. Sugges- 
tions for further research are given. 

Order No. 73-11,487, 172 pages. 



l.NFLATED KSTl.MATES OF ABILITY AND STLDE.NT 
ACHIEVE.MENT 

.Madelyn \leier HEALY, Ed.D. 
Columbia Onivcrsiiy, 1972 

Sponsor, Profe^r Edmund Gordon 

The expectancy which a student hai regarding the outcome of hts 
behavior has been dcscnbcd by. wia) learning theon^ts as cognitively 
* learned and a partial determinant of the approach t>ehavior that he wilt um 
in attaining a goal. Other investigators have attached equal importance to 
such intnnsic characteristics as aspects of temperament or psychological 
set as shapers of expectancy and behavior This study concerns itself wiih 
the modification of student ejipcctancies by reported raised estimates of 
ability and by prediction of improved ability, and with subsequent change 
in ^holastic ability and achievement 

It was hypothesized that students who received a raised estimate of 
ability would improve more in scholastic; ability and achievement than 
would those who did not receive the raised estimate. It was also hypothe- 
sized that students who received a prediction of improved ability v«ould 
gain niore in scholastic ability and achievement than would those not 
receiving the prediction. 

Tenth grade students were stratiried mto four groups according to ninth 
Q ade high and low grade point average and to average and low schola^iic 



ability as evidenced by performance on the combined Verba! Reasoning 
and ^umc^cal Ability Nubtesls of the Dincrcntial Aptitude Tests takeii 
aunng ninth grade. Students achieving over the 75th percentile >*ere elimi- 
nated from consideration so that raised estimates could be reported. 

Four treatments were randomly assigned to students m each stntificd 
group A total of 256 students in all groups received reports of their 
aptitude test scores, with treatment groups H and 111 rcweiving scores 
raised 25 percentile pomis and groups III and IV receiving, in addition, a 
verbal prediction of improved scholastic ability. 

Data for testing the hypotheses were ni the form of rctest vrores on the 
Uitlerential Aptitude Tests administered ten weeks later and of trade point 
averages evaluated wen weeks later Difference scores ^cre examined by 
anal>^ of variance using the variables of previous grade pomt averatc 
initial lest scores. se.x. magnitude of reported score, and use of prediction. 

The h>pothcsis that improved scholastic ability could be obtained by 
reporting raised estimates of scholastic aptitude was confirmed for alUtrll 
and for girls whose earlier aptitude test scores were low., An interaciion 
between sex of the%tudeni and manne^of reporting ihp score indicated that 
boys responded in a contrasting magner. Do>s achieved higher test scorts 
after real initial scores were presented and the effect was confirmed atain 
. for boys uiih low nniial fcst scores. 

Th<. h>pothcsii that prediction of improvemerjc^would raise ability 
^ scores was not confirmed. 

The hypothesis that increased scholastic achievement could be obtained 
by a prediction of improvement was confirmed for students havinga previ. 
ous high grade point average. Among these students, those wtth low apti- 
ludc scores were more responsive than those with average scores. 
Prediction of improvement was also more effective with students receiving- 
. real rather than raised scores. 

The h)potheM> that prediction of improvement would result in higher 
apjitude test performance uas not confirmed. 

The results «f ihis stud) suggest that bi)y^ and girls react dirfercntiv to 
appraisals of ability Bo)S seemed to respond to the challenge of a low 
score, girk appealed sensuive to the cxpectaniies of others and adopted 
others evaluations The transformation of a prediction of improvement 
into a sclf.fulfilhng prophcc> uas possible onl) uhen the student had a * 
Pi)sitive expectancy ba>rtJ on past experience of high achievement. 

Thus, the ni.inncr of presenting schoUsiic ability scores and the predic- 
non of Vh(>l:t4ttc improvement can become significant tools for shaping 
learning expectaney and the (csulting sch»>|jstiv performance. 

. • Order No 72-17.213. pj^icx 



AN INVESTIGATION OF SELF -ACTUALIZATION 
AND HELPING EXPERIENCE IN RELATION TO 
PROVISION OF FACILITATIVE CONDITIONS 
IN HELPING RELATIONSHIPS • 

Ruthann Fox HINES, Ph.D. 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1973 

Supervisor: Luther R. Taff 

A large body of research evidence exists in support of the 
therapeutic value in helpini; relationships of the facilitative 
conditions delineated by Carl Rogers. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to examine the relationships between ability 
to provide the facihtative conditions and self-.nctualizaiion and 
previous helping experience of helping persons. The subject« 
were 43 residence hall assistants (RA's) at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill during the fall semester of the 
academic year, 1972-1973. • 

The Instruments employed were the Personal Orientation • 
Inventory; (POI). as a measure of self-aciualizaiion, and Truax's 
Relationship Que stionnaire (RQ), as a measure of the facilita- 
tive conditions. A questionnaire was also administered in ordef 
to obtain information on previous helping experience. 

The subjects were classified as -High Self-Actualizing* 



/ e^Ax V v.i»»i»oi**cu ni^n ocii-ACiuaiizing" 

(*SA) and -Low Self -Actualizing- (-SA) helping persons on 
the basis of scores on the POI and'^s -Experienced" (EX) and 
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^Inexperienced* (INEX) On the basli of information obtained 
from the questionnaire. RA's were rated on the RQ by from 
two through five dorm residents (DR's) with whom they re- 
cently had worked in helping relationships, and mean ratings 
were co.Tiputed for each RA on four scales of the RQ: Accurate 
Empathy (AE). Nonpossesslve Warmth (NPW). Facihtative 
Genuineness fFG). and Overall Theraoeutic Relationshio (OK). 



uata analysts tec nniqaes included multivariate analysis uf vari- 
ance and BonferrOni£ tests. • / 

The major reM»ar7'h hypotheses tf»stt»d wore: 
/ A. RA*s classifiecj as ♦^SA helping; persons will receive 
. significantly hij^er mean ratings by DR*t> than will RA*s clas- 
sified as -SA helping; persons on each of Ih* following RQ vari- 
^ ables: (1) AE. (2) FG. (3) NPVV, and (4) OR. 

B. RA*d classified as KX helpin*? p'»rsuns will receive sig- 
nificantly hi^er mean ratin^,s by OR*x than will RA's classi- 
fied as INEX helping persons f»n each of the foll»j;;an^ RQ vari- 
ables: (1) AE. (2) FG. (3) NPW. and (4) OR. 

C . Th ere will be no sit^nilicant interaction effects »)etweea * 
RA*s self -actualization level as measured by the POI and AA*s 

>.xp*rience level on the mean DR ratings for each of the fol- 
lowing RQ variables: (1)AE. (2) FG, (3)NPW. and (4) OR. 
',D. RA's classified as ♦•SA/lNEX will receive significantly 
hs^her mean DR ratings than will RA's classified as -SA/EX 
un mean DR ratings for each of the following RQ variables: 
U) AB. (2) FG. (3)NPW. ai.d (4) OR. 

Hypotheses A-1 through A-4 were supported (p<.ai5), i.e., 
•SA helping ^ersons^^erc perceived by the persons they helped 
as providing significantly higher levels of the facilitative con- 
ditions than vcre -SA helping persons. As hypothesized in Hy- 
potheses C-1 through C-4, no interaction effects were found 
between self -actualization and e.xperience on the facilitative 
conditions. Hypotheses B-1 through B-4 and D-1 throuj^ D.4 
were not supported; however, all the observed differences were 
^ in the predicted directions. 

A serendipitous finding was that self-actualization was re- 
lated fo cooperation in research. Significantly more ♦SA RA*s 
co.Tipleted their commitments to participation in the project 
than did -$A RA's. Order No. 74-5926, 210 pages 



LTFIXTS OF YOGA-THERAPY ON CONFUCT RESOLU- 
TION. SELF -CONCEPT, AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 

Sicphen Jeff rey JOHNSON, Ph.D. 
I'luvcrstty of Southern California, 1974 

Cliairman: Professor Schrader • 

Purpose: The purpose of this study was to examine the ef- 
IV. ts ot Yoga-therapy on three main areas: v^) conflict resolu- 
tion; |(2) self -concept; and (3) emotional adjustinent. 

Problem: The problem was Jo validate the co^pt of using 
Voi>A-therapy as a psychotherapeutic tool, as welrns the intent 
^f 0(/ening the door to.further e.xamination of the psychothera- 
peutic effectiveness of Yoga, Transcendental Meditation and 
the like. 

Rev iew of literature: A* review of the literature included 
research in control over autonomic functions, research on 
H:i:ha Yoga and research on Yogic meditation. The studies 
rmewcd i.idicate that there are measurable changes^ in many 
tii:>tajiccs, of reactions ordinarily not subject to voluntary con- 
trol, among many practitioners of Yoga. These cited investi- 
:attons also pointed to links between the learned control of 
V^-'cific bodily activities and resultant subjective experiences, 
h'vidence further supports certain physiological benefits, in 
addition to implications for favorable emotional gains, in- 
curred through the practice of Yoga. 

^lethodolo^ : The research paradigm employed in this 
:>(udy was e.Kperimental, incorporating a pre- and posttest 
'oairol group design. A stratified random assignment of sub- 
i-cts to groups and r.indom assignment of groups *to experi- 
ni«?R(al and control conditions were performed. Membership 
.irvi participation in a Yoga-therapy group, as opposed to the 
2yr,enre of such membership and participation, \Vas the only 
vinab!e purposefully manip*ilated. Measures of conflict reso* 
l"j:ion, self -concept and emotional adjustment were the depen- 
dent varii^bles which had hypothesized relationships to the in- 
.T"*ndent\ variable. The Conflict Resolution Inventory and 
t^C' Jcni^y^see Self Concept Scale were scored and the results 
*t'r^<iyftis(erred to punched cards for computer analysis. 

S/taUstics ; Pretest scores were subtracted from pu.*>ttebt 
Q i^or:?s to achieve a measure of whaiue. These scores were 
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men buDiec^.ca ,o a l-lcsi^to aetermine whether sfgnuicant de- 
ferences existed between )^perimental and. control i;roupswlda 
thf .10 level of significance.* ' 

Findings : The result^ indicated that the experimental group 
made signuicantly greater gains: (1) m abiUty to resolve con- 
flict; (2) on seven out of ten subhypothcs«s related to self- 
concept; and (3) on four out of six subhy^othes«s related to 
emotional adjustment. 

Conclusions : The following conclusions soem to be^ war- 
ranted: Yoga-therapy is aa effective method of stimulaling 
pnositlve changes: (1). in particip;int»' ability to resolve con- , 
flict between actual and desired behavior; (2) in participants' 
self-esteem, identity, self satisfaction, perception of own be* 
havior. perception of physical self, moral-ethical self, and pefVi 
sonal self; (3) in participants' defensiveness, emotional ad- 
justment, personality disorder* and neurosis. 

There is evidence to support the contention that: (1) per- 
sons meeting specified criteria would benefit from participa* 
tion in Yoga-therapy: and, (2) Yoga-therapy has appUcation 
as. a psychotherapeutic technique. 

Recommendatiuns; Based on the above findings and conclu- 
sions, the following recommendations may be made: (1) It im ' 
suggested that the present study be replicated tQ test the cf • 
tccts of Yoga-therapy on a variety, of populations (i.e.. alco- 
holics, drug addicts, prison inrot^tes, persons with physical 
disabiUUes, etc.). (2) It is suggested that studies be conducted 
to test the effects of different types of Yoga on a varit i> of pop- 
ulations. (3) It is further suggested that studies be conducted 
utilizing a variety of measuring instruments to test the effects 
of Yoga-therapy. Order No. 74-9069. 135 pages. 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GROUP SYSTEMATIC DESENSI- 
TI2ATI0N VS. COVERT POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT AS ' 
UTILIZED BY PARAPROFESSIONALS IN THE REDUCTION 
OF TEST ANXIETY IN COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Marion Paul Anthony KOSTKA, Ed.D. 
West Virginia University, 1973 " 

e 

The purpose of this study was to compare the relative ef- 
fectiveness of two treatment tecliniques designed to reduce 
test anxiety in college students. Both techniques were ad- 
ministered by paraprofessional personnel using standardized 
treatment manuals in an attempt to document further their 
value. Three groups were compared in this study: a group 
exposed to a modified systematic desensitization treatment 
(SD group); a group exposed to a modified covert posit^c rein- 
forcement treatment (CPR group) and a no treatment control 
group. 

The treatment groups consisted of randomly assigned sub- 
jects who identified themselves as test anxious m response to 
a multi;;media advertising approach. The control group was 
.selectgl frool students enrolled in two psychology courses who^ 
were idf^tliied as test anxious by the Sulnn Test Anxiety Be- 
havior Stfale (STABS) and the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anx- 
iety Test (AAT). 

All groups were administered the STABS and the AAT at 
pre, post and follow-up testing. Af post testing, all groups 
were given a scrambled anagrams test as a performance mea- 
sure. After the performance measure was administered, a 
modified Subjective Units of Disturbance Scale (SUD) was 
completed in an attempt to identify aaxiety levels which existed 
during the performance situation. Pre, po.st and follow-up 
questio.inaires were also administered to the treatment groups 
10 'Ml attempt to judge both felt improvements in test anxiety 
as well as satisfaction with each program. The follow-up was 
lidmintstered five months after treatment to ascertain if 
chnnces were maintained. 

Hypothesis I predicted significant (pre) - (post) differences 
ueiween the three groups in dcbiliUtmg unxietv as measured 
by the STABS. No significant differences were found between 
the treatment groups but the SD group displayed a significantli 
greater decrease in test anxiety than the control group^ No 
significant differences we.-e observed between the CPR trrouo 
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and the control group. 

Hyjwthesis 11 predicted significant (pre) - (post) decreases 
III anxiety between the groups as measured by the debilitating 
^ portion of th#AAT (DAAT). No sigmacant diaereuces existed 
between the treatment groups but both experienced significant 
decreases when compared to the control group. 

Hypothesis lU was concerned with (pre) - (post) increases 
m anxiety as measured by the facilitatinK portion of the AAT 
(FAAT). The only significant difference found was between the 
CPR and the control groups. 

Hypothesis IV explored (pre) « (follow-up) decreases m 
STABS scores. No significant differences were found between 
the treatment groups but both experienced sigmficantiy greater 
decrease*; than the control group. 

Hypothesis predicted differential (pre) - (follow-up) de- 
creases in X)AAT scores for the three groups. No significant 
decreases were found between the treatment groups but both 
experimental groups decreased significantly more than the 
controls. 

Hypothesis^ VI was concerned with (pre) - (follow-up) m- ■ 
creases m FAAT scores. No significant differences were 
found ber^^een the three groups. 

Hypothesis VII predicted differential performance of the 
three groups in the anagrams test under anxiety-arousing 
conditions following treatment. No significant difference was 
found between the CPR group and the control group but both 
success^ally unscrambled significantly more anagrams than 
the SD group. 

Differences in mean SUD score level (a measure of felt 
anxiety} between the groups were explored m hypothesis VIII. 
No significant differences were found to exist between the 
groups. 

The study indicated that systematic desensitization and 
covert positive reinforcement when applied by paraprofes- 
sionals were equally effective and superior to a no treat .nent 
cortrol group in reducing test .inxiety. The advantages of the 
two procedures as well as the limitations of the study (among 
others, small n and volunteer experimental groups versus a 
non-volunteer control group) were discussed. 

Order No, 74-202, 238 page; 



THE EFI-ECTS OF SYSTEMATIC DESENSITIZATION ON 
TEST ANXIETY, GENERAL ANXIETY, AND ATTITUDE 
TOWARD SCHOOL AMOXG HFTH-GRADE PUPILS 

Devora Juster LAUTIN, Ph.D. 
North Texas State University, 1973 

The problem of this study was to investigate the effective- 
ness of systematic desensitization on test anxiety, general 

-.ieiy, a.id actitutie toward scnool among iiflh-grade tiernen- 
lary-school children. 

Two fifth-grade classes, organized on the basis of heier- 
0::oneoiis grouping were selected to participate in this study. - * 
They were then randomly asbi<:ned to either serve .ns the e.\- 
petimental group or as the control group. Pre-post tests were 
administered to both the experimental and the control groups. 
Only the experimental group received desensitization. 

The experimental group received eight one -hour sessions 
of desensitization, twice weekly, for a four -week period. Prior 
to the desensitization sessions, the "Test Anxiety Scale for 
Children,* the "General Anxiety Scale for Children," and the 
■Attitude Toward School Scale" were admmistered to both the 
experimental and control groups. The Short Form Test of A^:a - 
dumic Aptitude. Level 3 was administered to both groups by 
Iho school personnel prior to the study. The experimenter 
spent a session with the experimental group prior to the desen- 
sitization sessions, in the training of the group in relaxation, 
visualization, and in the constructton of nn anxiety hierarchy. 
A rationale for systematic desensitization was presented by 
the therapist to the experimental group, while the control group 
was simply instructed that they would be participating in a 
study. / 

The first session of systematic desensitization consisted 
of relaxation, visualization of a relaxing scene, and the pre- 
O entatlon of the lowest anxietv-oroducinc stimulus on the hier- 



archy. This procedure was repeated until a decrease in anx- 
iety was experienced by the group with the presentation of the 
stimulus. The next higher item on the hierarchy was then »re« 
sented As anxiety was reduced upon the presentation of each 
Item, the next higher item was presented, until the most 
anxiety.producing item was presented with a decrement in anx 
iety experienced by the group. Following eight one-hour ses. 
fn""'!^*,?!. "^i^'"^'''"' posttests of the «Test Anxiety Scale 
for Children, ^General Anxiety Scale for Children," and -At- 
titude Toward School Scale'' were administered to both the ex- 
perimental group and the control group. ' 

The analysis of the results failed to support the major hy- 
pothesis that there would be significant mean difference be- ^ 
tween the systematic desensitization group and the controf 
group on the Test Anxiety Scale for Children,- the -General 
Anxiety Scale for Children,* and the 'Attitude Toward School ' 
Scale following the desensitization sessions. The hypothesis ' 
that there would be a positive correlation between verbal ability 
scores on the Short Form Test of Academic Ap titndp, Level 3 
was also rejeciea alter the analysis of the daU. There were " 
however, indications that group systematic desensitization may 
be a useful technique iu the reduction of test anxiety among 
elementar>' school children. Order No. 73-22 847 91 pages 



A COMPARISON OF RELATIONSHIP COUNSELING AND 
RELATIONSHIP COUNSELING COMBINED WITH MODIHED 
SYSTEMATIC DESENSITIZATION IN REDUHNG TEST 
ANXIETY IN MIDDLE SCHOOL PUPILS 

Bruce Gerald LESTER, Ed.D. 
University of Virginia, 1973 

The relative effic.icy of Relationship Counseling and Rela- 
tionship Counseling combined with Modified Systematic De- 
sensitization in reducing that anxiety associated with test situ- 
ations in middle schunl pupils (grades 5-8) expressing a desire 
for such anxiety reduction was investigated. In addition, the 
study evaluated the contribution of an Attention -Placebo con- 
trol. Two criteria were used: the test anxiety scores as rc- 
I>orted on the Test Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC), and an 
instrument requesting subject evaluation of the treatment re- 
cti ved. 

Subjects m this study were 26 students in the Campus School 
of the State University College at Oswego, New York. The sub- 
jects were randomly assigned to one of four groups: three 
treatment groups (Relationship Counseling; Relationship Coun- 
seling combined with Modified Systematic Desensitization: 
Attention-Placebo Control) and a No-treatment ControL Each 
subject in th»> three treatment groups was treated individually. 
The counseling sessions were audio taped and verified by two 
professional counselor-educators as consistent with the pro- 
posed model. 

The three treatment groups were offpctive to- some dej^ree 
in reducing test anxiety when compared to the no-attention con- 
trol group, but no one treatment was established as being of 
superior effectiveness. Nor did the efficacy of any treatment 
reach a level usaally labeled statistically significant. How- 
ever, there was a significant difierence between all counseled 
subjects and non -counseled subjects in a comparison of pre- 
test and post-test TASC scores. 

Further research in the area of effectiveness of integration 
of approaches is necessary with particular emphasis recom- 
mended toward identifying the most effective treatment for par-* 
Ucular individuals. Order No. 73-24,998, 86 pages. 



DIFFEftENCES BETWEEN UNDER-- AND OVERACHDSVERS 
AT A SMALL LIBERAL ARTS WOMEN'S COLLEGE 

James Patterson LIDDICOAT, Ed.D. 
Lehigh University, 1972 
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Purpose : Old and still persistent is the question of wh> 
some students achieve well in school and some achieve poorly.. 
i« Research findings related to the variables associated with aca* 
demic achievement are conlUcOng and inconsistent. While it 
can be said that intelligence is a factor, it must be admitted 
that intelligence is not the only thing which affects a student's 
academic achievement. It is common knowledge that some stu- 
dents with lesser measured abilities do better work in school 
than other students with greater measured abilities. 

This discrepancy between potential and achievement sig- 
nifies a group of students known as underachievers. The pur- 
pose of this study was to Identify some of the factors which dif • 
forentiate under- and overachieving women students at the 
college level. The results, hopefully, will be used to improve 
the prediction of academic achievement of students and to sug- 
gest needed counseling. 

Specifically, this study investigated the relationship betweer 
academic achievement and a student's creative thinkmg ability, 
study habits and readlnjf abihty, achievement motivation, and 
personality traits. Ip. addition, particular variables from the 
student's home and personal background were examined as 
p()SSible factors affecting her ac.idemic achievement. / 

Procedure: A prediction equation was obtained by the re- 
gression technique using a student's raiik in her high-s^hcol 
graduating' class and her total score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test as the predictors and her first semester gr.ide-pbint- 
average (CPA) as the criterion. Companson of the predicted 
CPA with the CPA obtained by the student at the end of the first 
semester was the basis for identifying the under- and over- 
achievers in the freshmxn class at Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
tov^n, Pennsylvania, in the fall, 1970. !n .addition to the group:} 
of under- and overachievers, a group of "normal* achievers 
was included for the purposes of comparing and contrasting 
the findings related to under- and overachievenr.ent. 

To f:atner data on the tx)ssible variables associated with 
academic achievement the following tests and inventories were 
used. Hemote Associates Test of Creativity, Brown-Holtzmann 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, Davis Reading Test, 
H«;rrenkuhl*s Acluevement Motivatio.i Survey, and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. Additional data dealing with 
ac.uiemic, biographical*, and home factors were secured from 
the Office of the Registrar, Office of Admissions, and the back- 
ground information section of Herrenkohl's Achievement Moti- 
vation Survey. 

Performance on each of the tests and inventories was com- 
pared by the one-way design analysis of variance. Qualitative 
djta which were not appropriate for analysis of variance were 
classified in contingency tables and tested for significance by 
Chi -Square. 

Findings : Results of the tests and inventories revealed no 
sigauicant differences between the groups in Reading Speed, 

Habits and Attitudes, the personality traits of Self- 
sufficiency and Confidence in Oneself, and all but one of the 
Achievement Motivation factors. 

Significant differerces (P < .05) were found in the results of 
the tests and inventories in Reading Comprehension, Creativity, 
the personality traits of Neurotic Tendency. Introversion- 
Extroversion, Dominance-Submission, and Sociability, and the 
Achievement Motivation factor of Threat of Failure. Assuming 
test vahdity, the typical underachiever can be described as 
being somewhat emotionally unstable, introverted, submissive, 
and non-social or independent. She is more creative, feels a 
higher threat of ^lure, and is lower m reading comprehen- 
sion than her overachieving counterpart. 

The test showed significant differences (P ' .05) in the 
• following variables: "who makes the decisions iii the home,* 

''type of secondary school attended," ''desired level of educa- 
tion to be completed/ and **expected fir.'5t semester grades." 
M^ro overachievers than underachievers reported that both 
pal^onts made the important decisions in the home, while more 
underachievers than overacluevers identified the father as the 
pnmaty decision maker. More underachievers than over- 
achievers desired to complete a lower level of education and 
more overachievers than underachievers reported they had 
received a private school education. 

The dlffer^ce in "expected first semester grades* was 
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highly signUicant. Students who were to become the eventual 
underachievers indicated early in the semester that they ex- 
pected to receive relatively low grades for the courses they 
were enrolled in while the students who were to become the 
eventual overachievers indicated they expected to receive rela- 
tively high grades. TWs particular finding may be useful to 
educators as they continue to search for ways to Improve pre- 
diction of academic success and to identify as early as possible 
those students who might not achieve in accord with their mea- 
sured abilities. Order No. 72-15,885, 134 pages. 



CHANGES IN SELECTED PERSONALITY VARIABLES OF 
EDUCATIONAL AUXILIARY PERSONNEL ENROLLED IN A 
PSYCHOLOGY COURSE UTILIZING GROUP PROCESSES 

Ronald Francis McVEY, Ph.D. 
Fordham University, 1973 

Mentor: Valda Robinson 

The purpose of this study was to measure and describe 
changes in selected personality variables of adult educational 
auxiliary personnel attending college in a four year program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science degree in elementary educa- 
tion. The study included three groups: two groups participat- 
ing in a one year course in developmental psychology designed 
to improve their understanding of self and others as well as 
understanding the growth processes of children, taught using 
small group discussion as the basic technique, and a control 
g/oup of srniilar personnel from another metropolitan college 
taking no specific course. Selected participants were assigned 
to the three groups, with each group comprised of eight indi- * 
viduals. They attended classes from September through May. 

In order to determine change as a result of the experiment, 
the California Psychological Inventory was administered to all 
subjects and the personality variables' of self-acceptance, socia 
I'llity, social presence, and self-control were measured. Fur- 
thermore, the participants were studied and rated by means of 
a pre- and posttest videotaped role playing situations; by a 
lattng scale administered to each participant's immediate 
public school supervisor; by another rating scale and evalua- 
tion form for each participant in the experimental groups com- 
pleted at the college by the director of the program and one 
faculty member; and by a recorded interview and a self-evalua 
tion form completed by each participant included in the experi- 
mental groups. 

Application of statistical techniques employing a pre- and 
posttest design with a control group indicated no significant 
change for any of the three groups in any of the four personality 
variables measured by the California Psychological Inventory. 
Also, analysis of the video-taped role playing situations, as 
judged by teamed group leaders, showed no improvement having 
talcen place for any of the three groups studied on any of the 
four aforementioned personality variables. E.xperimental data 
in the study indicated a consistent pattern of no change for the 
experimental groups and t^e control group on any of the factors 
being considered. 

Examination of the descriptive material of this study at- 
tempted to identify and explain any personality changes that 
took place in the auraliary e durational personnel, after one yt|r 
in college, as judged by supervisors at the public schooU where 
the auxiliaries were employed. Analysis of the Individual par- 
ticipants* ratings often showed improvement having taken place 
from fall to spring term, especially for those who had low rat- 
ings in the fall term. Those with high ratlngs~maintajned those 
ratings or improved slightly, too. 

The auxiliary personnel in both experimental groups were 
also rated and evaluated by the director of the college they at*, 
tended, by a college instructor, and by themselves. The data 
collected here indicated: (1) the director of the college prograr 
rated all the participants average or above in the four person* 
ality variables studied, and he attributed any positive change in 
self^acceotance or social Presence to academic 0\ th# 




college instructor also rated the auxiliaries in the exptfriuivniai 
groups average or above average in the four personality varl* 
ablesj but saw no particular personality changes having taken' 
place during the academic year: (3) almost all the auxiliaries, 
however, saw a positive change having taken place in themselves 
in seU*confidence and self-respect, and most felt that other 
positive changes had taken place within themselves, personally, 
academically, and socially, because of their one year in collegp. 

In the present study, apparently neither the small group 
teaching techniques, nor the regular college lecture techniques 
caused significant changes in the self* concept of adult educa* 
tional auxiliaries. The auxiliaries themselves, however, re- 
ported that positive changes had taken place within and around 
themselves because they were attending; college. 

Order No. 73-16,052, 214 pages. 



DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION OF TWO COMPANION 
INSTRUAtENTS FOR MEASURI^•G THE QUALITY OF 
•OPENNESi:~: THE O. M. SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AND 
O.Kf. GRAPHIC 

Virginia Himing PEARLMAN, Ph.D. 
Purdue University, 1972 

Major Professor: Shelley C. Stone 

The objective of this study u-as to develop a reliable, valid 
and theoretically sound instrument for measuring the quality 
of 'openness'' tfSpecially as pertains to behavior in groups. 
Openness m*as defined as t)eing a broad construct involving a 
readiness and willingness to communicate one's own feelings 
and ideas to others and a receptivity to these sorts of commun- 
ications from others. 

The semapitic differential technique was chosen for measur- 
ing the openness construct because of its strong theoretical and 
empirical base, its sensitivity, flexibility in application, amen- 
ability to factor analysis, and the promise shown in an initidl 
classroom exercise. With the aid of various resource persons 
2, semantic differential of 54 polar opposite terms, scaled from 1 
through 7 and definitiveofthequality of ''upenness," was devised. 
Thiswas re%'ised following a pi lot study in the summer of 1971. 

A reliability study was conduced in the fail, 1971 in order 
to determine the stability of the O.M. Semantic Differential iis 
well as the O.M. Graphic, a scaled pictorial measure of the 
"openness** construct, desipiated as item 55. These companion 
instruments were administered to a sample of 163 persons, pri- 
marily students at Purdue University, on two occasions appra^- 
imatfcly two weeks apart. Test-Retest Pearson correlation co- 
efficients on euch of the 55 items were all statistically signifi- 
cant at or beyond the .01 level and therefore they were retained 
.for further test development. 

The data were then submitted to two factor-analytic proce- 
dures. Kaisex's varimax orthogonal rotations 4ind oblique rota* 
tions. Test I ofthe former was utilized as a basis for constructing 
new factorial variables, of which there were 15. These vari- 
able clusters were regarded as being the most psychologically 
meaningful and more likely to be replicated in future studies. 
Test-Hetest Pearson correlation coefficients of the new fac- 
torial variables were computed. Resulting stability coefficients 
were statistically significant at or beyond the .001 level. 

One approach towards validating the O.M. was by means of 
a correlational investigation. The data were obtained in a T- 
group setting where openness is regarded as an important factoj 
in a group's \iability. Five 8 to 10 member T- groups, consist- 
ing of people of varied ages and backgrounds, were used in this 
part of the research. Each group member ra ?d himself on all 
55 variables. Those providing the criterion scores were group 
members, other than the subjects rating themselves, (Groups 
1->V) and observers (Groups III-V). Correlations between self-* 
estimates and criterion group mediaas on the 15 factorial vari- 
ables were computed. Despite variations in correlation coef- 
ficients and significance levels, the results indicate that the 
relationships were generally substantially better than chance. 
Further correlational analysis, based on various combinations 
Q the data. Yielded additional evidence of the O.M.'s discrim- 
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inative facility and the underlying soundness of the test 

In addition, the O.M. was assessed positively in light of non- 
factorial evidence of construct validityT^tspccially with regard 
to test -taking process, internal consistency, grm^^atffereiices, 
correlations, and to a lesser extent, changes in performahceT' 
Recommendations for further research, test development, 
possible applications and implications were discussed. It was 
concluded that the O.M. could be regarded as a reliable and 
valid instrument and was therefore recommended for further 
use, especially as a research instrument 

Order No. 73-15,847. 134 pages. 



«-FECT OF INTERPERSONAL ANXIETY REDUCTION 
SELF^EVALUATION REINFORCEMENT, AND OVERT 
SELF-REINFORCEMENT AVAILABILITY ON COLLEGE 
STUDENT SUBSEQUENT SELF-EVALUAT'ON AND SELF- 
REINFORCEMENT RESPONSES 

RATE, Lyman Thair, PhJ). 
Michigan State University, 1973 

The purpose of this study was to explore further seU-eval- 
uation and seU-reinforcement response habiU which have been 
Identified as important aspects of seU-control processes. More 
specifically, this study was designed to investigate the effect 
of (a) interpersonal anxiety reducUon, (b) selective scU-eval- 
uation reinforcement, and (c) overt self-rcinforccmcnt avail- 
ability upon subsequent seU^valuatlon and self-reinforccmcnt 
responses. 

The independent variable, interpersonal anxiety reducUon. 
Involved a procedure combining muscle relaxation and imi«i' 
nation of anxiety-provoking Interpersonal situations. The seU- 
evaluation reinforcement treatment variable consisted of a 
counselor s verbal and nonverbal expression of approval con- 
tingent upon cither the subject's positive or neiKative (above or 
below average) self-evaluaUon rating questioraiaire review pro- 
cedure. The treatment variable, overt self-reinforccmcnt 
availability, involved the presence of *^reward* and ''no reward' 
poker chips to be self-administered at the discretion of the ob- 
ject following each response evaluation emitted during a mea- 
surement task procedure. Dependent variables consisted of 
(a) frequency of positive seU-evaluations, (b) seU-cvaluation 
independence (number of evaluation disagreements between S 
and confederate), and (c) seU-reinforcers administered; Each 
d^ndent variable was recorded during the measurement pro- 
cedure which involved an ambiguous word-associaUon judgment 
task In which both the subject and a conf«ieratc overUy eval- 
uated word-associations emitted by the subject. 

It was hypothesized that (a) increased interpersonal anxiety 
reducUon would result in an increase in the frequency of posi- 
uve seU-evaluations in accordance with Aronfrecd's (1964) 
hypoihesizcdrelationship between anxiety level and self-criU- 
cism, an incffase in the number of confederate -subject dis- 
agreements (self-evaluauon independence), and an increase In 
the number of self-reinforcerg administered; (b) direct self- 
evaluaUon^relnforcement would differentially ett#ct the subse- 
quent frequency of positive sfeU-evaluations and eelf-relnfoj-cere 
administered; and (c) the availability of overt self-reinforcers 
would result in more frequent posiUve self-evaltiations emitted. 

Forty-eight Michigan State University male student volun- 
teers served as subjects for this experiment. Subjects were 
assigned randomly to one of the 12 cells generated by a 2x2x3 
factorial design. This design consisted of two levels of Inter- 
personal Anxiety ReducUon (Relaxation, Control), two levels of 
Overt Self-Reinforcement (SR, No SR), and three levels of SeU- 
Evaluation Reinforcement (Above Average, Control, Below 
Average). Each S received one level of each of the indepen- 
dent variables, and these treatments were individually and con- 
secutively administered. 

Analysis of variance procedures were used to assess treat- 
ment effects. It was found that interpersonal anxiety reduction 
group differences were not significant wlUi respect to (a) posi- 
tive seU-evaluatlons, and (b) evaluation disagreementsr The 
^ relaxaUon group, however, administered siffnificantlv more 



frequent seU-rewards than the control group, wo signiticani 
differences were shown for the self -evaluation reinforcement 
groups with respect to either (a) positive self -evaluations, or 
(b) self-reinforcements. Overt self-reinforcement groups 
were found not to differ significantly witli respect to positive 
self-evaluations. 



Aronfreed, J., The Origin of Self-Criticism. Psychological 
Review , 1964, 71, 193-218. 
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changes; in .Mt.Vol RhU SKLF-ACl u Vl.:z.vriON AS 
iNFLLENCtD BY A CROtV COINSKI.ING PKOCKDtRE 

William Files SHOKMAKER, Kd.D. 
Oregon Stale Universiiv. 1972 

.«\dviscr Dr. Oenis Bjron 

The problem of the study wj^ lo determine wlieiher university students 
enrolled m a pre-service tej^her trjinmg course and exposed to a group 
coun>eLhg procedure having its major cmphasi> education in the afTec- 
live domain could demonstrate a sigi:ificant change in scU'-actualiution 
when compared with similarly enrolled students who hadnot been exposed 
to the procedure. The snvestigatiun was designed to test the following 
h>po»hcs<S: 

I. There will be a significant change in sclf-actualiZJtion in the gruup 
exposed to a group counseling procedure. The groups not exposed 
to a group counseling procedure wi|| not evidence a change in 
self-actualization. 

2 There will be a significant difference m growth toward self-actuati- 
zation between the group exposed to a group counseling procedure 
and the groups not exposed to the procedure. 

3 The pOsttest mean of the group exposed to a group counseling 
procedure will be similar to the mean of a clinically judged self- 
actuahzed sample. The groups not exposed to a group counseling 
procedure will not evidence posttest niean^ similar to the mean of 
a clinically judged self'actualizcd sample. 

The sample of the study was selected from undergraduate and gradu- 
ates in Oregon State University registered during the 1970 Winter Term for 
the nine clo^s sections of Educational Psychology. The sample consisted of 
103 students assigned to two clas:> sections of the inve\tigator and to one 
class section of another instructor. Student placement in the clashes was 
determined by the computed a:>sisted registration procedure The investiga- 
tor was the facilitator in the exper mental group (Group 1) ol JO students 
(12 male and IS femaie) and one control group (Group ID of 43 students 
(17 male and 26 female) Another instructor was the facihtator in the other 
control group (Group III) of 30 students (10 male and 20 female). 

Alt sections of Educational Fsy(.huluj$y Aere coordinated under a spe- 
wiai grant titled. ' Student Cenicred Educational lNy(.hoK)g> An Experien- 
tial .Appn\n.h *■ The control groups received exposure lo sclf-dircvted 
learning in and out of the cla^s sectional titcetmgs The experimental group 
differed onlv m the class sectional meetings uhere they uere exposed to 
experiential learning exerciser The lass >c\.ttonal meetings were two hours 
weekly for all three groups over a penod of nine weeks, f he experiential 
learning exercises were detailed for ease of replication 

The Personal Orient.ation Inventory (POI) wa^ the instrument utilued 
for the measurement of growth toward seifactualization or positive menial 
health f he instrument was administered under pre and posttcst conditions 
n to all three groups The pre-posttest ns on the Inner Directed (1) Scale 

were utilized for the testing of 'he three major hypotheses by means of 
one-{.iiled and two»lailed I tests. The 05 level of confidence wa^ selected 
as the acceptable level of statistical significance 

Findings for the three hypotheses revealed there was an increase in 
self-actualization for the experimental and two control groups which was 
significant at the 001 level for all three group%. There w.is no sunificani 
difference in growth toward se]f«aciualuation between the experimental 
and two control groups, and the pre-lest means were similar to a normal 
sample for all three groups while the experimental and one control group 
(Group II) showed posttest means similar to a clinically judged selt-actual- 
i/cd sample. 

In the experin^ental group growth producing ctfects *ere chosen by a 
facihtator with the intent of providing experiences in the atfective domain 
which would result in growth toward selt icruali/.aiton tor college students 
in a Pre service teacher Irami.u course. In »he two wi»iitrol k»roiirK lollfai* 
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stuaents in a pre-servicetcnicher training course were given the opportunil 
to direct their own learning and chose ^jxpcrience!* which resulted tn th« 
growth toward self-actualization. Ihe clfecti\ eness m terms of growl 
tow ird -elf -ictuahzation of the two methods seems to have been dcmof 
strated Although dilf^rential effects relative to the hypotheses were nc 
gcner»UI> indicated^ some ditferences appeared which were related to \ej 
tutoring, and to growth toward a level of clinically judged self-«ictujlife 
status in the case of the cxpenmental group / 
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A STUDY OF IHE tiFFKCTS OF AN ..FFECTTVE 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM ON THE AWARENESS 
SELF-CONCEPT, AND SOCIAL INTERACTION OF 
FIRST GRADE STUDENTS 

David Raymond SWEANEY, Ph.D. 
The University of Alabama, 1973 



Purpose of the Study 

The specific purpose of the study was to determine the ef- 
fects of Bessell and Palomares' Human Development Program 
on the awareness, self-concept, and social interaction of^a se* 
lected ip-oup of first-grade students in a public school setting. 
A more general and far-reaching {^oal of the study was to eval^ 
uate the potential of an affective curriculum supplement/as a 
technique for use in a developmental coua^ieling program. 

\, 

Design of the Study 

The Human Development Program was e.xamlneo by means 
of an experimental group of first-grade students who particl* 
pated in the program during the 1972-1973 academic year and 
a control group of first graders who e.xperienced the regular 
first-grade curriculum. Measurements of student awareness, 
seU-concepl, and social interaction were made during October 
and again in April to jletermine any change in affective behavio 
that mijjht have occurred during the school year. ' 

The Awareness Picture Test was developed by the author to 
assess change.<» which might occur in student awareness. Each 
subject was presented with a series of pictures showing chil* 
dren engaged in a variety of activities. The children were then 
asked to respond to twelve standardized questions concerning 
the thoughts, feelings, and anticipated action consec^Gences of 
the behav;ors he observed In the pictures. Each child's an- 
swers were tape recorded and judged for overall quality by 
threeUrained ev.iluators. 

The Thomas Self -Concept Values Test was administered to 
the student *> in bulh groups during Ortober and Api;il to detect 
changpd ir be If -concept whith miyMt have occurred during this 
time pen xi. Each of the four subbcales on the test: Self- 
referent, niijthf'r- referent, teacher-referent, and peer-referent 
self -concept a as assessed to detect any chant;e in pattern or 
elevation o! the smres. 

Direct observation of student behavior within (he classroom 
was U5ed to evaluate the impact of the Human . Development 
Pro^raiu on oocial interaction. Three independent observers 
were trained to evaluate and classify four behaviors which 
might be exhibited by the first-grade students participating 
in this study: aggression, resistance, nurturancie, and coop- 
eration. The children were observed individually by each ob» 
server for one one -half hour time period, and every occurrence 
of each of the four experimental action modes was classified 
and recorded. A statistical comparison of the pre- and post- 
behavioral frequencies was then made to determine any change 
in social interaction skills that might have occiirred within the 
two groups. 



Statistical Analysis 

Cattell coefficients of profile similarity were used as in- 
dices of nattern seoaration or overlao of measurements taken 
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In each of the three areas of the study.; This global profile 
evaluation wa3 complemented by a discriminant function anal- 
ysis of individual sets of scores yielding a series of univariant 
F ratios. The criterion of rejecUon was established at the .05 
level for all statistical data obtained in this study. 

Conclusions 

Statistical analysis of the daU obtained from this study sug- 
gests the following conclusions: 

1. Students who had been exposed to the Human Devel op- 
ment Program during first grade were not significantly dif^ 
ierent in self-awareness from those students participating in 
the regular first-grade curriculum. 

2. Students who had been exposed to the Human Develop - 
ment Program during first grade were not significantly dif- 
ferent in self-concept from those students participating in the 
regular first-grade curriculum. 

3. The impact of the Human Development Program on the 
social interaction behavdor of the experimental students is 
questionable since significant differences were found to exist 
between the experimental and control groups on the pretest 
measures of this variable. Hence the two groups cannot be 
considered as equivalent in respect to this particular variable. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE HU^LA^ POTENTIXL SEMINAR 
UPON COUNSELOR EDUCATION STUDENTS' LE\TL OF 
SELF-ACTU.XLIZATION AND ABILITY TO DISCRI\UNATE 
FACILITATIVE CONDITIONS " ' 

TUCiCHR, Mary Ann, Fd.D. 
University of Virginia, 1974 

The present study proposed to explore t!je effects of th'j 
Human Potential Seminar upon the level of seif-actualizaUon 
in graduate counselor education students. In addition, the study 
e.xamined the effect of the HPS upon ability to disci iminate fa- 
cilitalive conditions and the relationship of self -actualization 
and discrimination ability. 

Three major quesUons were formuiaced for the investiga- 
tion of these effects. Does the Human Potential Seminar: 
(I) Increase the participants' level of t^elf-actualization, (2) in- 
crease the ability to discriminate facilitative corduions*, tii-d 
(V is there a relationship between the measure of .self -actual- 
ization and discrimination ability? 

In order to test tacse q-teshOiis, a t.^al ot 40 .•uiuntevrs 
from counselor education clai>ses wclh assjjjned :o expenn-.en- 
tal and control i:r()ups. All subjects v.ere p:o and post tested 
using the Personal Oruntntiun In-, enioo .-^nd Cuktrnff's Dis- 
crimination Index. Tht treatment uf the experimental group 
was participation in the exercises uf the Hjm.in Potential ^utii- 
inai', a highly structured group e.xperiencc. Tf;e control re- 
ceived no treatment and attended clas.se s as usual. 

The obt.uned data were analyzed o> i:>e of im!opt;ndent 
t-tests, coi related t-iests, and Peaison'.s Pro<<uct* moment 
correlation. The findings i^f the study indicated that the Human 
Potential Seminar par:icipants increased their level of '.olf- 
actualization significantly and further, that the uains were oi^^- 
nificantly greater than those oi the control tjroup. The ability 
to discriminate facihiative conditions increased si^^nificantly 
in both the experimental and control .r'^-.ip. .A Mijniticant icla- 
tionship was found in self-actualizaUon and discrTminatiun ' 
ability. 

In view of the findings, the niipl:cai;'jns for tl^e study s^j^- 
gest that professional trainng proijranis should gi'fer the oppor- 
tunity for the professional .(Pd persiinul i:ro*.vth e\periences ' 
stimulated by a Human Potential Seminar. 

Order No. 7J-12/jV9, 01 p.ii;e3. 



f-^.^^SJi POTEINHAI. SEMINAR O.N THE 

ADIUSrMENT Of COMMUNITY COLLKiiH KUKSHMKN 

Jamt^s T. V.Mir i.Ab. Ed.D. 

State University oi Nr.^ York a» Albain . 1971 

College coun:,elors and .s(udr.;t juTsouiiel workers are pri- 
ma Jy conc.rnod with th. development of the p^rsonaht^ and 

;ni:ison 1961; Wrenn, 1962). Their task is to aUist the stu. 

en as he seeks to ^become all he is capable of becomin/^' • 
during this often difficult transition period. ^ 

During the 1960's, coUe^ie students across the nr.tion ' 
.sought meaningful personal experiences through ^artic Son 
in a variety of group experiences. Presentiy^grourexper ' 
I f^n f '/'r' ^'^"S "^^^^ training tools fcrToun- ' 

ni Ldr V"' P"'"'^""'^ ''''''''' ^^'^ lOci) Group 
methods are being implemented at an increasing rate n ™^ 

help students understand themselves more fully and to learn 
;£;;^---s in a more rewLding .t^er 

! '^i Jn^r'^O.Teff '^^^^^ investigate, in a controlled 

• C^^^: effecis Of one group process, the Human Potential 
b minar, on a sample of community college freshmen. The in- 
^^rX"^ .addressed itseU to the question: is the Human Po- 
tential Seminar group process an eftective treatment in im- 
rpScK ^"^-^^""P^' academic achievement and social 
co^^i:t:s'h.1nV""'^^ '•"'^"^^^ — -^^y 

^nJI'ft.^'^^^^ consisted of 95 community college freshmen. 
fZTT ^"'^"'"^ randomly to three e.xperimental groups 

vo placebo groups, and one control group. The treatment, the 
1^.^ L^'T^^' ""^^ ^"^y ^hree e.xperimental 

c J . "^"J gathered by administering post tests 

to all subjects (experimental, placebo and control). It was hy- 
pothesized that the treatment would produce significant positive 
changes on the selected variables of the e.xperimental group 
subjects. ^ ^ 

The results of the treatment were measured by three in. 
:.sruments: Tennessee SeU-Concept Scale, Adjustment Inven- 
tory -Student Form and the Sh^dent Questionnaire. Also, CPAs 
of each group were analyzed to determine if there were sie- 
!uficant differences between groupi, in the academic achieve- 
pioi.t variable. 

An analysis of the data revealed that there weru no sij;nifi. 
cnnc diflerences between groups on the self-concept, social ad- 
ju^tnient and academic achievement variables. The Student 
Qups»i0nnaire results indicated a significant difference at the 
.Od level between groups on only one of thp fifteen questions. 
Experimental group Ss reported that they were more active in 
cluos and activities outside of school than were the placebo 
a::d control Ss. 

Implications for future research with the HPS were raised 
m the following areas: the need to replicate the study, rather 
than make a definitive judgment of the HPS based upon one at- 
^mp to determine its merit; the use of a variety of facilitaton 
to determine the most effective type of HPS group facilitator; 
the noed to increase the number of HPS treatment sessions- 
and finally the need for further research with different instru- ' 
mr-nts to observe other selected personality variables of group 
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This study wab McsiiTJiod to o o(fect.s of 'ed pro- 

gr-^mmed oacounlor -roups wuh ! 0(11^-. pro*: ram in ed encouiitci 
groups m promoting p*M-.sOn.il \i,vojJ^A and ^eU-actuall2.ttlOn. 
The following questions were orj^rimary concern: 

1. Is there a diflorence on tho hhmu smro.^ on the I'or- 
sonal OrionMtion Inv-*ntory 'r^UTii groups (pro:Tr.ui.:n'.»d. 
non-pro^^ram tied and rgniro!) .i:*d .iiI .»:hfr conuj.irisoas 
on each of the 12 -ica-oo ' 

2. Is there a ditierence on the belt ratings between pro- 
grammed and non-pro«.:rann:u»(l «• roups ^ 

3. Is there a difference on the leauer ratings between pro- 
grammed and non -programmed <:roups? 

From a sample of 73 studenU (57 Graduate and 16 under- 
graduates). f:fty-t\vo were randomly selected and randomly as- 
signed to one of eight treatment groups. 'l^venty-SIX subjects 
were assigned to op.e of four programmed ♦encounter groups 
and 26 subjects were assijmed to one of four non-proj:raii!:::ed 
encounter {groups. The remaining 21 subjects were as^iun^d 
to the control group which received no encounter i..roup e\p»*ri- 
ence. Four group leaders led one programmed ^roup and one 
non -programmed group erch totaling cij^ht encounter 
groups. 

Programmed groups were structured with ten personal 
awareness e.^ercises which were introduced to the i:roup e\rry 
tu-o hiiurs to .stimulate the Kroup tou'ard perbcjrxal Kr ^wth. The 
Ron -program rued groups were unstructured iii-.J -luliiied i non- 
direct ive approach. 

Each group lasted 20 huurs in time. All 73 ^ubJects m 
the study were pre and p.)sttcstHd \v:»h the Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory. The s^roup participants completed a ratni-^ 
scale devised for the study after their groups terminated. 
Croup leaders also completed the questionnaire .dter croups 
terminated. 

The analysis of covariance was used to determine how 
significant a change took place m Jiroup i>artici points a.^ a re- 
sult of the programmed and r.on -programmed ijroups from the 
pre to the iwsttest on the POI. Results .sliowed sitmificant du- 
ferences occurred on only one ot 12 scales (Cap.irity tor in- 
timate Contact Scale). The Schefte Test for Multiple Con.pari- 
^OPS indicated thai a significant duierence c.xi.^ted l)ot.veen the 
non-pro£;ramnied :r-jups and the control ''rtnip on tli»« C.ii>»'-if. 
for Intimate Contact Scale. 

The Chi Square Test was used to detprmme the diifert-nce 
between the ratmt^s of programmed i;r:jups and non-pro.^rammec 
group participants and leaders. Results showed tijat si^t.iO- 
cant differences occurred on 11 of 13qjest»ons indicatmc pro- 
grammed group p-articipunt.s rat*»d their u'rtj-jp e.^penence a^ 
m-Te successful than non-projrramnied i;roup pariici|>an:j 
Leader ratings wero iNo hr.''*«»r luv programmed ^roup^ al- 
though only three of 13 quest ion'> were rated sit:i*.ific.inllv 
iiKher by irroup leaders for prot^ranjined ■:rotjp.->. 

In conclusion, the results of the rating scale by group par- 
ticipants and leaders proved within the limits of this study that 
personal awareness exercises utilized by a high functioning 
leader m encounter groups promote personal growth and self- 
actualization significantly more than a highly unstructured en- 
counter group approach. Therefore programs could be devised 
for counseling and therapy groups or any group of individuals 
Aho share a common problem or concern. 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATION BETWEEN RISK TAKING 
AND VOCATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

John Woods WAIDLEY, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1972 

Chairman: Professor Martin Hamburger 

Risk takinf; as a problem in vocational develooment was 



studied as it related to: maturity of vocational attitudes, pres- 
ence or absence of occupational decisions, confidence In occu- 
pational choice, level of occupational choice and level of cur- 
riculum choice. 

Utilizing Atkinson's theory of the effect of achievement mo- 
tivation upon risk taking behavior, hypothe.ses were formulated 
about the vocational behavior of e.xtreme (high and low) and in- 
termediate risk takers. It was hypothesized that: intermediate 
risk takers were more mature in vocational attitudes, more 
Jikely to have made occupational decisions and more confident 
of their decisions than were e.xtreme risk takers. It was also 
h>-pothesized that intermediate risk takers would choose cur- • 
ricula which would lead to higher level occupations than would 
extreme risk takers. 

Risk taking as a construct emerged from the- literature as 
a subjective decisional activity which is expressed in two quite 
independent modes^ either as an estimate of probability or as 
a preference for certain situations or goals (gains or losses). 

The investigation examined both modes of risk taking be- * 
havior by testing a stratified random sample of male freshmen 
at Eastern Michigan University. 

Data were also gathered about the students' maturity of vo- 
cational attitudes, curriculum, the presence of and confidence 
in their vocational choice, and the levels of the occupational 
and curriculum choice. .The design of the study called for cor- 
relational analyses, using the correlation coefficient and the 
correlation ratio (Eta) as: well as Tests of Proportion. 

The hypotheses were not supported. Neither type of risk 
taking was related to vocational maturity, presence of decision, 
or confidence in choice. However, two relationships were sig- 
nificant. First, risk taking as an estimate of probability of 
success is related to level of occupational choice. Second, 
there is a relationship between the presence of specific occu- 
pational choice and maturity of vocational attitudes. 

In ^.eneral tiie investigation offered evidence that risk taking 
as an estimate of probability of success is related to the qual- 
itv of decision rather than to the pre.sence or absence of the" 
decision itseU. Order No. 73-8208, 145 pages. 



I^^JP^ INFLUENCING CHANGES IN AFFECTIVE 
RESULT OF A T-GROUP EXPERIENCE 
Joseph Francis ZELENSKI, JR., Ph.D 
Southern Illinois University, I972 

During the past few years, much of the research in counsel- 
has^attempted to isolate and to study the essential variables 
vM.en students who receive a structured motivaUon program 
are compared to students who participate in a non-structured 
t'roup activity and students who receive no treatment? 

3. What differences in scholastic achievement wiU occur 
when students ulio.receive a structured motivaUon program 
ru-e compared to students wlio participate in a non -structured 
group activity and students who receive no treatment? 

4. What diffcrei.ces, if any, will occur m seU-actualizing 
attitudes n.oiiv.ilion toward school scholastic achievement and 
amone comparison .croups after a six-week Post-wait period? 

5. Wlwt effects, if any, will the artifact of testing have on 
the comparison groups? 

Procedure: The population for this study included 150 elev- 
enth grade students enrolled at the Dean Attendance renter, 
Leland Consolidated School District, Washington County, Mis- 

eight> students were randomly selected and assigned to four 
groups of twenty students as follows: 

Group E , participated in a structured motivation program 
for a twelve week period, meeting each day for fifty minutes 
during the regular school day. 

Group E . met for fifty minutes per day each school day for 
a period of twelve weeks in a non-structured counseling group. 

GroujjCi was a group of students who completed the re- 

n^iHnate in?"'f experimental groups, Iwt did not ■ 

participate in any ivne of orocram. 



Group C » was a pro^^p of students wlio received tesJJuig only 
al the end of a six v.vek Post -wail Period, These students did 
not p.irticipiile in any iy\)e of proi:ram. 

The fornint of the stuHy was essentially that of an o.\peri- 
njental desipi which covered two consocuiive periods. The 
first twelve weeks w:is known as the Treatment Period and re- 
ferred to a period of timj^Ourini; which Croup E^ participated 
ih a programmed molivaiio?) experience, while group Ej expe- 
rienced a non-direcl:v9 student centered proup orientation. 
Uie six weeks (oUowinp, this period ua.s known as the Post- 
wait Period durjni; wl'^ch no qontact was made with any of the 
pariicipants. 

The Personal Orientaiibn Inventory, the Junior Index of 
Motivation and grade point averai^e provided dependent variable 
I'.aia and these results were analyzed by analysis of variance 
procedures. 

Conclusions; Based on findings of this study, the following 
major conclusions were made: 

1. By the end of the 12 weeks Treatment Period-, signifi- 
cant differences did not occur among groups included in the 
study either in terms of POI scores, jiM Scale scores or 
grade point averages. Although some increases or changes 
did seem to be occurring, differences in groups uere not sic- 
nificant at the .05 level. 

2. Significant changes did occur in grade point averages 
and on JIM Scale scores b>' the end of the Post-wait Period. 
This finding suggests that perseverence occurred after the 
termination of the motivational program, ultimately reflecting 
significant changes in attitudes toward school and in grade 
point averages. 

3. When the two control groups were compared, no signifi- 
cant differences occurred, which supported the conclusion that 
the artifact of testing was negligible. 
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TUB EFFECT OK VOCATIONAL A\VAR£N£3S GAMES 0\ 
THE SELF-CONCEPTS OK SIXTH Gi^DE .STUDENTS 

Gilbert Charles GOCKLEV, Ed.D. 
The University of Rochester, 1973 

The purpose of this study \vns to invebiigate certain voca- 
* tjoiial awareness games which are based on developnrental 
concepts. ^It dealt w:ih the individual* s exposure to, and e\-plo- 
ration of. selected conditions m vocatioiul development, em- 
phasizing such factors as interests, abilities, attitudes, aspira- 
tions, values., life situations and hfe uoals. These factors were 
approached from an internal frame of reference in which the 
individual explored his o^vp feelings and ideas about himself. 
The vocational awareness games encouraijed individuals to ac- 
quire a clearer conceptualization of self. 

The experimental study was designed to investigate the ef- 
fect of the vocational awareness games on the seif-concepts of 
50 suburban sixth graders. The subjects were classified in 
high, middle, or low I.Q. groups and randomly assii^aed to (he 
control and treatment groups. The Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale was administered .is a pre- and posttest 
measure. The activities for the experimental j;roups were 
thoroughly planned to nive similar opportunities for student 
interaction .ind to create parallel classroom atmospheres. 

The subjects in the treatment group were involved m .i 
scries of vocational awareness games during the tea-week 
research period. The games were sequenced as follows: 
(I) eight .sessions with the Interest Continuum game: (2) thir- 
teen sessions with the Lile Situations ^:'ime: (3) seven sessions 
with Lie Abilities game: and (4^ five sessions with the I ife 
Goals game. 

TJje subjects in ♦he control ^roup uere involvcfd m iron- 
\ocatioi!al experiences. Since the vocatiunal a'vnreness ^ames 
were enjoyable and involved s<i:deni-.sradent and student- :\.Mchi»r 
interaction, the control t^roup activities were also clevtM v;ed 
and planned to be fun and lo oncourai#ip.terac-ion. The .ic- 
t:«ities pr\-?enled to the runtrol icroKp nu luded an ait pror^u-t. 
science piYij#»ci.s. sele^'ted educational p irlor M^u•^ • : Mr- 
ioi:s other eduratiop;i} -irtivifes 



lo avoKi toarner i);:^§^c two particip.uing t.^nchers used 

;;:';,E::rt;:;.';:;^'i r; 

co.K-cpt score for sm,,-ets OK„ose<l i„ • uc.tional -i^-nrr^Lss 
1 " eftect hypothesis^: .md (2) Ihcro is no cUr- 

ment.hy- nK...t .1 :,h,l„v. .•nn,l,.n:m.,ns that czumt ho ..ttnbuU^ 
to the ma.n ,> fee .tse.f (.ntora.-uon effect hypothesis). 

The statistical analysis f„r both hypotheses was the ti-eit- . 
n.ents-by-bloci<s analysis of c„vnri.,n.-.. -.vith the pre Lt score' 

tn. covanable. The le.el .f ..a.is.ic-al s.,nifuance w;,s "eT 

The analysis of tho :>d|as:eri cell mean scores ot the two 
fhe°l5 fe^!" "V"'" r ' - si5,mca:t°.t ' 

jocted. " '•■:>->'hes"S can .ils.i not h,. ro- 

fo- I'vf-J[^,f ^" •'•"^ F-a.i. needed 

an. . nii^h'. .i:,-.-.. h.ul somo o:ie<t „„ h,,. ^oH-c ...copts of ti-e 

bilit es . .....ro c-,;os,.d :he v. awarono.s • .i^.s 

h.H the !.ir:;ost self..„„ro,>' ,r.oa„ ..-ore incn-ase on .he ,>.«t- 
l■ , -v ' ■'•■•••'••■n.-ss u.<.n,i:,« seon-.vJ to b,- ,,n 
e.:,o.- «!u<-.,ri ,.:■:< ....por.... c-. -oso ,.,rtu•:o,.'.l..._^ 

=>-lwo pr.;4r.,i::s ..■>,:.-!i .■,:,p;,.,^uo .svl:-,-o:u-eoi\:r -.uu v-n 
important aiui r.- ..-,sary ,f stcient. :n: ,„ be prepar-.i fo. ik.' 
future Vor.itiuna: luaroncss -.u-iin- . in bn ..„■ „ 
educational e.xperience for those pa^^fcipaHn^ U 
to be respons-.ble for helping students become aware of various 

cepts Klf hr°'""*°'-^'°'"' •^'"'^y'"? whtch con " 

K the vocational gaming 

approach shows some promise for beins a "fun way' to eai™ 

v.!h"the t- ^'"^ Programs"should be c'^n ern^ 

with the development of positive self-concepts, and vocational 
awareness games should focus on self-awarenUs and seif- 

cuoatinn.T approaches of Studying oc- 

cupational information. Order No. 73-25.871. 96 pa-es 
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